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Model Workman 



A man working on the roof of an ordinary house needs a long, 
ladder, but at Bekonscot, the model village near Beaconsfield, 
the job is closer to hand. 

The Rabbit Which Returned 

BETTY CAUSED QUITE A COMMOTION 


■\ rax rabbit in New Zealand 
■ recently hit the headlines, 
as the Americans say. j 
Betty is a "wild rabbit, and she 
had been kept for twelve months 
in captivity by 11-year-old David 
Hoyle. Then it was decided that 
she should -.berireleased in open 
country, and she was duly taken 
out and deposited in ah inviting- 
looking -field. However, this 
evidently did not please Betty, 
for within four months she had ■ 
completed a four-mile journey 
and found her way back to the 
Hoyle’s garden in a city suburb! 

This fact alone was j sufficient 
to brake Betty front-page news, 
in the local dailies, ! but un¬ 
fortunately the news caught the 
watchful eye of a Department 
of Agriculture official, and he 
promptly visited the Hoyle home¬ 
stead and explained that under ' 
the Rabbit Nuisance Act, 1928, 
Section 101, it was an offence 
punishable by a fine of £50 or 
imprisonment for six months to 
let any rabbit loose, or even 
move a live rabbit from one 
place to another. It was also 
an offence to keep a live rabbit 
without a permit. 

Betty had clearly been removed 
and ■ liberated, said the official, 
and much money was spent every 
year destroying rabbits, so some 
action had to be taken. In 
the meantime Betty, quite un¬ 
conscious of the hubbub, was 
happily chewing dandelions, 


clover leaves, milk thistle, and 
silver beet in her hutch in the 
Hoyle’s back garden. 

David and his family were 
naturally very upset by this 
news and asked for a special 
dispensation; and at last, after 
much deliberation and publicity, 
the Minister of Agriculture in¬ 
tervened. Betty was reprieved 
from the death sentence on the 
direct orders of Mr Cullen, who 
also instructed the Department 
of Agriculture in Auckland to 
issue a permit to the Hoyle 
family granting them permission 
to keep the rabbit. . 

Two conditions were attached 
to the granting of the permit. 
One, that the rabbit. must re¬ 
main on the property owned by 
the Hoyle family; the other, that 
every ■ precaution must be taken' 
to prevent her escape. 

So young David Hoyle is smil¬ 
ing again/and Betty, his homing- 
rabbit, is still happily nibbling- 
titbits in her back-garden hutch. 

COCKNEY ABROAD 

At a recent Highland gather- 
ing in Pietermaritzburg there 
were' a' couple of London immi¬ 
grants standing by a dancing 
stage. A Highland piper came 
up and said —“Excuse me, but 
do you want a piper?” One of 
the men turned and replied: “No 
thanks, mate, I’ve got me Natal 
Witness at ’ome.” 


Sunshine Stored 
For Future Use 

HEATING HOMES ' 
NATURALLY 

'[wo revolutionary new houses 
have been built in Boston, 
USA. They .have no fireplaces, 
no hot-water pipes or radiators, 
no electric fans. They are heated 
entirely by sunlight caught by a 
special “trap.” 

Tills trap, which is built on the 
roof, makes use of the facts that 
short energy-waves from the Sun 
go through glass comparatively 
easily and heat any object they 
strike. The long heat-waves from 
the sun-heated object, however, 
do not penetrate the glass so 
easily and are trapped behind it. 
In the Hottel collector trap, two 
glass plates with a half-jnch air 
space between them cover a sheet 
of black-painted metal. About 
37 per cent of the energy that 
strikes the outer surface is 
trapped by the sheet. 

Heat-Storage Cans 

An insulated wall three inches 
behind the' sheet makes an air 
space. Air.is blown through this 
space, absorbs heat from the 
sheet, then passes to heat-storage 
cans containing Glauber’s salt, a 
chemical used in photography 
and dyeing. . 

This salt has the property of 
storing heat. Its crystals melt at 
a temperature of 90 degrees 
Fahrenheit when heat is applied 
to them, and when they re¬ 
crystallise they give out the heat 
again. The Glauber’s salt, there¬ 
fore, acts somewhat like an 
electric storage battery, only in¬ 
stead of storing electricity it 
■ stores sunlight as heat. 

The sun-heated air circulates 
around the cans of salt, sur¬ 
renders its heat to them, and 
returns to the collector or “trap ” 
for reheating. This circulation 
continues without* any help or 
attention so long as enough sun¬ 
light is being received to keep the 
collector hotter than the cans of 
salt. Meanwhile, fans draw some 
of the hot air into the rooms of 
the house and heats them. If the 
Sun is not shining the salt begins 
to crystallise again and give out 
the heat it stored while the 
Sun was shining. It has been 
estimated that the cans will hold 
enough heat for at least ten con¬ 
secutive days of bad,weather. 

Saving Fuels 

This ingenious method of trap¬ 
ping the Sun’s energy for future 
use is only in its experimental 
stages, and the problem that 
scientists wish to solve is whether 
the Glauber’s salt will continue 
to absorb and yield heat, which 
they say it should do in theory. 

If a cheap and efficient sun¬ 
heating unit could be produced 
and installed in every house our 
consumption of diminishing fuels 
would be cut by at least one- 
third. It is a significant fact 
t-hat the energy (as yet unused) 
of sunlight that falls each day on 
lj square miles of land is equal ■ 
to that of an atomic bomb. 


Four Men in Three 
Boats 

Adventures Among the Crocodiles 
of the Limpopo River 

Four lucky young South Africans, all in their early twenties, 
have just had an adventure equalling any to be found in story 
books. During their holidays, they set out in canoes and 
made a hundred-mile journey down the Limpopo, one of the 
wildest and most perilous rivers in the world. 


SCHOOL FARM 

Qne of New Zealand’s best- ’ 
known schools, Wairarapa 
College, in the country town of 
Mdsterton, has a farm of 18 
acres but no farm manager. The 
college boys do all the farm work 
themselves. 

Not far from the classrooms 
are fields of three or four acres 
where the boys studying agri¬ 
culture look after a flock of 90 
ewes and their lambs. Of course, 
it is the older boys who manage 
the college farm. They pick' 
the best sheep from farms, in 
the district, shear the sheep and 
pack the wool in bales for ship¬ 
ping to Britain. 

The sale of the college wool 
and the fat sheep and lambs 
brings in more than enough 
money to maintain the 18-acre 
farm. The boys keep their own 
farm accounts. There is an agri¬ 
cultural teacher at the college, 
but he merely supervises, leaving 
decisions to the boys, 

TURNCOAT 

white monkey which escaped 
from a private zoo in Hull 
climbed on to the roof of a house 
and then went down a chimney. 
While firemen inside the house 
were trying to locate the animal 
it jumped back out of • the 
chimney and escaped—disguised 
as a black-monkey. 


'These young men (K. McCon¬ 
nell, C. Gftienewald, J. Stry- 
dom, and P. Ferns) are employed 
by the Messina Copper Mine in 
the Northern Transvaal. When 
their annual leave was due they 
decided on an exciting holiday— 
to sail down the Limpopo River 
to where it flows into the Indian 
Ocean, north of Lourengo 
Marques. 

They knew the journey had 
only been made once before. 
They also knew it would take 
them through some of the 
wildest and least-explored parts 
of the Transvaal and. Rhodesian 
Bushveld. 

They set off from Messina in 
three, canoes early in March. 
Groenewald and Ferns manned 
a strong canvas boat with out¬ 
rigger floats. This vessel carried 
food and medical equipment. 
Strydom paddled a home-made 
tin canoe and McConnell brought 
up the rear in a smaller canvas 
canoe. 

From the beginning the going 
was rough. Because of the lack 
of rains the river was low, and 
they had continually to get out 
and push their canoes through 
shallow water. At one point their 
big canoe capsized and their sup¬ 
plies of sugar, flour, and meal 
were thrown into the stream. 

About fifty miles downstream 
they reached the Malala Gorge, 
where the Limpopo plunges over 
steep rock. They carried their 
Continued on rase 2 



Mother's Patience 
is Exhausted 

Dolly takes drastic measures 
with Wilfred, one of the three 
bear cubs at Whipsnade, 
while Squeak looks on with 
smug self-righteousness. Pip, 
with an uneasy conscience, has 
kept well out of the picture. 
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' Planning an Era 
’ _ of Plenty 

T Jntil the middle of July the little town of Annecy in beautiful 
^ French Savoy will be a hive of activity. Some 500 experts 
from 35 countries are assembled there, working long hours 
on a job which. may .contribute much toward a better life. 

The reason for this;-brighter, in the American textile industry, 
prospect Is that the Annecy Con- This example (and it is only 
defence has been called to discuss- giverias an cxarhple, '^ot as_qjn 
the removal . of trade ; barriers ‘ actual problemto bo; sotvbd’^at 
'Whic®- Still rhgmpei; jthe flow Of’ ,*Antiecy) shows : clearly "'the-'"type 
gopdsfbetween'countries... . ,: of work which will, be undertaken 

The experts will in particular by the-.500 expects.. Their aim 
work out what reductions can be will be. to bridge the differences 
made in customs duties, because between . nations, by give and 
these duties (or tariffs aii • they take. It Ls a long and weary 
are often called) represent one of job. The delegates will pro- 
the most important trade barriers -bably have to go' through some 
inexistence. It would obviously -45,000 items, and, if- successful, 
help the export trade of one 
country (say Britain) if customs 
duties levied by, say, America on 
imported woollens were .lowered 
or abolished altogether. If this 
were so, we should be able to 
send many more textiles to 
America simply : because' - the 
American custonfer would find 
our goods much cheaper. 


Concessions 

But the whole matter is not 
as simple as' that. Before the 
American Government could 
agree to lower customs duties on 
British textiles they would wish 
to have a similar concession from 
us, because they may want their 
car industry to expand its exports 
to Britain. If we agreed then, of 
course, the Americans, who pro¬ 
duce bigger cars more cheaply, 
should be able to send many more expected between each pair of 


they may, draw, up as-many, as 
300 bi-lateral agreements—that 
is, agreements concluded by any 
possible pair of the 35 countries. 

But • bi-lateral agreements ■ are 
only a" part of . the task under¬ 
taken at Annecy. The delegates 
will have to sort out all manner 
of questions which affect all 
countries. One such problem is 
to ■ design ‘ a way - whereby 
countries should, not be able to 
cancel cut any - concessions they 
may - have given by imposing a 
purchase’ tax (which is not a 
customs duty) on imported goods 
alone. Currency regulations, im¬ 
port quotas, and similar world- 
trade restrictions will also ■ be 
discussed. - . 

Hard Bargaining 

Some very hard bargaining is 


cars to us (assuming, of course, 
that we should have enough 
dollars to pay for them). Now 
this would, sooner or later, hit 
our own motor-car industry, and 
numbers of people working in it 
might lose their jobs. 

This would make the British 
Government hesitate before 
giving the American motor-car 
industry a substantial tariff re¬ 
duction. Naturally, the American 
Government would also hesitate 
before opening their doors to 
British textiles, for undoubtedly 
they would have to consider 
the possibilities of unemployment 


countries. ' But bargaining does 
not- mean that the countries 
concerned are not friends. On 
the contrary, • they are good 
friends moved by the same idea 
—the wish to bring, as far as 
they can, more of each other's 
goods into their own countries 
and thus make the lives of their 
compatriots richer and better. 
Most nations of the world now 
realise that , they can progress 
only by co-operating with each 
other by exchanging goods, ideas, 
and men as freely as possible. 

This is primarily the task of 
the Annecy Conference. 


Four Men in Three Boats 


Continued from page 1 
canoes for two miles through the 
long grass, and spent that night 
in an abandoned native kraal. At 
daybreak as McConnell was 
closing his sleeping-bag some¬ 
thing wriggled under his hand; 
it was a black mamba, South 
Africa’s deadliest snake. 

Where the Limpopo divides into 
dozens of small streams they en¬ 
countered more trouble. On the 
sandbanks lazed giant crocodiles 
which repeatedly made for the 
canoes. “Only by shooting at 
them," said Groenewald, “could 
we turn them. Each of us had 
a' revolver. Also, the boats stuck 
continually - among the sand¬ 
banks and we had to get out 
among the crocodiles and push. 
Sometimes we found ourselves 
pushing in water up to our 
necks." 

; At night they were troubled 
by scorpions that crept into their 
billy-cans or hid in their, 
blankets. 

One day the two in the bigger 
canvas bout felt a. lurch. “I 
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thought we had struck a rock,” 
said Groenewald, “and was about 
to put my hands out to push the 
canoe off. I looked back, and 
there was a crocodile with the 
stern of the 14-foot canoe in.his 
jaws! We jumped. 

“That swim to the banks was, 
I think, at least 3000 miles long. 
We hit the water in our clothes 
and with our revolvers round our 
necks. And we knew the croco¬ 
diles were coming after us.” 

With Groenewald and Ferns in 
the water, Strydom and Mc¬ 
Connell- began shooting from 
their canoes at the crocodiles 
that were chasing the two luck¬ 
less swimmers. This distracted 
the crocodiles, and they at once 
turned round and made for the 
two surviving boats. 

Groenewald and Ferns ended 
up on the Rhodesian side of the 
river. Eventually Strydom and 
McConnell ferried them across to 
the South African side. 

In 11 days they covered only 
110 miles of the 500-mile journey. 
They decided to go no farther. 

Although these four doughty 
young men failed to achieve what 
they set out to do, their adven¬ 
ture will thrill all who honour 
daring spirits, and we can be 
quite sure they will never forget 
their annual leave of 1949. 


A Whisper and a 
Golden Sword 

^JOLotmrui, pageantry and im¬ 
pressive-ceremonial dear;'to 
the heart of the Orient were the 
order of the day recently when 
the 32nd Sultan was installed on 
the throne of Perak, one of the 
chief Malay States. 

A curious feature of the cere¬ 
mony is when the principal court 
herald steps up alone to the 
Sultan and whispers in his ear. 
What he whispers is by tradition 
said to be the real Hindu name 
of the ancestor-god and guardian 
of .the poyal house of Malacca and 
Perak. This name Is a closely- 
guarded secret, known only to the 
ruling Siiltan and the herald. 

. During the ceremony a golden 
sword which is said once to have 
belonged to Alexander the Great 
is handed to the Sultan. The 
tradition may be founded on fact, 
for Alexander opened up the 
whole of the Near East to Greek 
culture by, his warring exploits 
and even marched his armies over 
the Khyber Pass into the plains 
of- India while establishing his 
great empire. 

HELPING HAND 

JJow Christians of different 
Churches help one another 
is shown in the appeal made for 
the restoration of the only Greek 
church in Malta, which was 
destroyed by bombs in 1941. 

Most of the Maltese people 
are Roman Catholics, but this 
little church served the Greeks 
living on the island, other 
members of the Orthodox 
Church, and Greek sailors visit¬ 
ing Malta. A committee formed 
by the Orthodox Archbishop of 
Thyateira to raise £5000 for its 
.restoration has been joined by 
several notable churchmen. 
Donations, marked Malta Greek 
Church Fund, can be sent to the 
Manager,. Ionian Bank, Mor- 
gate, London, EC2. 

Another College 
For Oxford 

r £'nE foundation stone of the 
new Nuffield College, the first 
Oxford college to be founded by 
a citizen of Oxford, was laid not 
long ago by the Chancellor of the 
University, Lord Halifax. 

Nuffield College, which special¬ 
ises in Social Science research, 
began its work some years ago in 
temporary premises. Now the' 
building of its permanent home 
-has begun. It is all due to the 
generosity of Lord Nuffield. 

In a speech after the stone¬ 
laying ceremony the Vice- 
Chancellor of the Urfiversity, the 
Revd John Lowe, said: “At a 
time when • the * •' University is 
inevitably leaning more and more 
upon the State for support and 
maintenance, we are celebrating 
today the building Of a college 
which is one of the finest fruits 
of individual and private enter¬ 
prise.”-' - 

FOOTNOTES 

' R. Wiiatling, of Stradbroke, 
East Suffolk, was engaged in 
tarring a local road. Taking off 
his walking boots to prepare him¬ 
self for his work, he left them 
in a hedge. When he went to 
recover his boots at the end of 
the day he found that robins 
had built a nest in one of them. 
will dated 1697 was recently 
found in a Chelsea house. It 
was written by an Oxford 
carpenter, and in it ‘ he 
bequeathed his second-best pair 
of shoes to his son. 


FIRST-CLASS BIRD 

A swallow that landed on the 
liner Aquitania found its way to 
the first lounge and refused to 
leave or be caught. It travelled 
first-class with the. Aquitania to 
Southampton. 

The conference in London of 
the. International Civil Aviation 
Organisation is expected to con¬ 
tinue until May 14. Among other 
matters the Conference is to 
make plans 'to maintain the 
13 weather ships in the Atlantic 
after 1950 ivhen the current 
agreement for their maintenance 
expires. 

Of. 9I2G road accidents in 
February, 3100 were attributed 
to careless pedestrians. G73 
accidents were caused When the 
pedestrian’s view was masked by 
a stationary vehicle. Of the total 
of accidents, 4013 were attributed 
to car drivers, motor-cyclists, and 
cyclists. 



Family Harmony—These young mem¬ 
bers of the Brecknock Silver Band are 
sisters aged 17. 16, and 13. 

The. number of school meals 
now being served in Britain every 
day is nearly 2,750,000. The cost 
of this service is estimated to be 
£21,000,000, plus £9,000,000 collec¬ 
ted,from parents. 

Kentish Bowman 

The keeper of the manuscripts 
at Canterbury Cathedral, Mr 
W. G. Urry, has discovered a 
manuscript signed in November 
1G03 by John Marlowe, the father 
of the poet Christopher Marlowe. 
John Marlowe was in the second 
platoon of Canterbury archers 
who joined the trained bands to 
fight the Spanish Armada. 

Among the IS whaling vessels 
in the Antarctic, the ship which- 
dealt with most whales, 2500, ivas 
the British whale factory ship 
Balaena, which returned to Liver¬ 
pool _not long ago. 

A model aeroplane weighing 
only 20 ounces- has been flown at 
a speed of 120 m p h in Australia. 

At the recent Model Railway . 
Club’s Exhibition in London there 
were model locomotives that can 
pull half a ton. • 

RECRUIT . 

The new goat which is to be 
the traditional mascot of the 
First Battalion, - Royal. Welch 
Fusiliers, has arrived in Berlin Ky 
air. Billy was chosen front the 
Royal herd at Windsor; His 
horns were gilded for h’is arrival. 

There will be seats for . 60,000 
people at the Bath Assembly arts 
festival, from May 15 to 28. Last 
year there were seats for 35,000... 

The Boys’ Brigade are giving, 
their display at the Boya! Albert 
Hall, London, on Friday, May 6, 
at 8 p m, and on Saturday,- 
May 7, at ,3.30'and 7.30. 

A solicitor of - Leigh, Essex, 
Mr W. G.. Beecroft, has presented ' 
£20,000 to the Mayor of Southend 
for the building and endowment 
of an art gallery for Southend. 
The gallery is to be in Chalkwell 
Park, 
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New Zoo 

A 220-acre / Zoo and Botanical 
Park has been opened in the 
beautiful' grounds of Craigend 
Castle, near Milngavie, Stirling¬ 
shire. 

The British Museum has given 
‘up its claim to the gold necklet 
found by a, ploughman last 
November at Snettisham, Norfolk. 
' The find was seized by the Crown 
as'treasure trove, but it is'likely 
that the ploughman, Mr Ray¬ 
mond Williamson, will receive a 
substantial reward. 

Two Scout brothers, Reginald 
Horn (15) and Desmond Horn 
(13), have been awarded the 
-Cornwell Certificate by the Chief 
Scout for their courage and 
cheerfulness under great suffer¬ 
ing caused by an incurable 
disease. 

Flying in four Lancasters, ID 
cadets of the RAP College, 
Cranwell, who had gained their 
wings,” recently took part in a 
3600-mile training flight to the 
Mediterranean and back. This 
vv'as the first time cadets had 
made-such a flight. 

CONSOLATION PRIZE 

An angling club In Cobham, 
Surrey, offers 2s Gd to the first 
member who falls into the river 
this year. 

At Naval Hill centre, Bloem¬ 
fontein, South Africa, a ten-inch 
prismatic astronomic camera has 
been erected to photograph stars 
with extended hydrogen atmo¬ 
spheres in the skies of the 
southern hemisphere. The camera 
is being used by the University of 
Michigan. 

The Badge of Fortitude lias 
been awarded to a , 12-year-old 
Norfolk Guide, Greta Tliirtlc, of 
the 1st Coltisliall Company, for 
outstanding courage in facing 
great pain after an accident in 
which she was severely burned. 

A gramophone course in Welsh 
is being prepared, and it is 
hoped that the records will be 
ready for the National Eisteddfod 
at Dolgelly in August. The 
course consists of 30 lessons of 
four and a half minutes each, and 
will cost £7 10s. 

Cafe au Lait 

Coffee is being fed to cows at 
El Salvador, Central America, 

Boys’ Brigade Life Boy teams 
connected with the Congre¬ 
gational Churches have' con¬ 
tributed over £600 to the work of 
the London Missionary Society 
Hospital at. Kowtalam in 
Southern India. 1 

Cyclist E. WagstalT, of the 
Broad Oak Club, Nottingham, 
has set up a new record for tiic 
journey from Nottingham to 
London and back—251 miles in 
16 hours; 35 minutes. 

, Tlf.e -dvug; streptomycin has 
given impressive results in the 
treatment ’ of tuberculous men¬ 
ingitis—a disease hitherto fatal. 

Thousands of godwits which 
spend the'summer months on the 
New Zealand coast are now loing- 
ing their ivay northward to 
breeding grounds in Siberia and 
Alaska. They make the 9000-mile 
journey to and from New Zealand 
every year. The godwit 'is a long¬ 
billed bird of the snips type. 

The National ’ Association : of 
Girls’ Clubs and Mixed Clubs are 
holding their Annual Conference 
at High Leigh, Hoddesdon, Hert¬ 
fordshire, from Friday, Slay 13, to 
Monday, May 16. 
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Bees Are Indeed Busy Insects RECLAIMING 


'A ton of' bees was recently 
flown by aeroplane from 
| Amsterdam to horticulturists at 
i Uxbridge, Middlesex, for fertilis¬ 
ing fruit blossoms there, 
i A ton of bees should represent 
about three million of the in¬ 
sects. A good queen bee lays 
about 3000 eggs a day, as well she 
may, for the worker bees die, 

„ worn out with work, after about 
six weeks. Bees are indeed 
busy : a pound jar of honey con¬ 
tains the concentrated essence of 
over GO,000 flowers, while to make 
a pound of clover honey the bees 
have to pay two - and - three 
quarter million visits to the 
blooms from which they extract 
the nectar. . 

A good hive yields from 60 to 
80 pounds of honey a year and 
the work of the bees in fertilising 
fruit blossoms makes an unprofit¬ 
able orchard profitable. 

: Man’s knowledge of the work 
of the honey bee is thousands of 

David Copperfield’s 
100th Birthday 

JYJay 1 this year was the 100th 
anniversary of the appear¬ 
ance of the first number of 
Dickens’ David Copperfleld, which 
,was first published in monthly 
parts. An advertisement of the 
new story appeared in The Times 
of 100 years ago, and was recently 
reprinted in that newspaper. 

! Originally, the full title of the 
great story was : The PERSONAL 
HISTORY, Adventures, Experi¬ 
ence, and Observation of DAVID 
COPPERPIELD, the YOUNGER, 
of Blundefstone Rookery (which 
. he never meant to be published 
on any account). By CHARLES 
DICKENS. With illustrations by 
Hablot K, Browne. [H. K. Browne 
•is better known to us as’“Phiz,” 
the famous artist who illustrated 
many of Dickens’s works.] 

When David Copperfleld ap¬ 
peared in monthly numbers it 
was not very popular. Millions 
who came after its first readers 
were of a different opinion! 

16 PIPERS AN’ A’ 

r pitE newest band in the United 
!’ ' States Army is a bagpipe 
unit of sixteen pipers in bright 
black and red kilts, Eisenhower 
jackets, and Scots plaid caps. 
They have been trained by a 
former member of the Highland 
Light Infantry. 


years old. One Shamash-resh- 
usur, of Sukhi, in the days of 
Babylon’s might, had a bee¬ 
keeper’s lore and understanding 
when he caused a tablet to be 
thus inscribed: 

“Bees which collect honey, 
which no man had seen since 
the time of my father and fore¬ 
fathers, I brought down from 
the mountains, and I put them 
in the garden.” • 

Believing that the world would 
be astonished at his feat he 
proudly added to his tablet his 
hope that in time to come the 
elders of the nation would won- 
deringly ask, “Is it true that 
Shamash-resh-usur, Governor of 
Sukhi, brought honey into the 
land of Sukhi?” 

The Babylonian record re¬ 
mains for us to read today. We 
fear that only a paragraph in 
perishable newsprint fleetingly 
records the enterprise of the 
Uxbridge fruit-growers. 

LONG IN THE 
TOOTH 

Claimed to be 50 million years 
old, a shark’s tooth 21 inches 
long has been .found at Parua in 
the North Island of New Zealand. 
Some time ago a similar tooth 
was found in the Kaipara district 
of North Island. 

Six Children on 
Trek 

gix Transvaal children are go¬ 
ing to have the time of their 
lives. They have been chosen by 
the J. Arthur Rank Organisation 
to take part in a film dealing 
with early South African history. 

The children are Hazel and 
Reg MacRae, of Pretoria, and 
Herbert Waters, Margot Fort, 
Gail Land, and Aileen Farrell, all 
of Johannesburg. 

They will play the part of the 
children of some settlers who 
start out to find gold on the 
newly-discovered Rand diggings. 
Disappointed, the families trek 
north to find a new life beyond 
the Limpopo, in Mashonaland, 
and the film will tell the tale of 
their perilous journey. 

Six ox-wagons are being speci¬ 
ally built for the job, and a 
teacher will go with the children 
on. their three-months’ trek to 
make sure that they do not lose 
too much school work. 


Blimp Comes Aboard 

During anti-submarine exercises in the Caribbean a blimp airship 
took off and landed twice a day on the US aircraft-carrier Sicily. 


THE PUNJAB 

■yASi areas of the Punjab are 

, desert, and other land is go¬ 
ing out of cultivation at the rate 
of 25,000 acres each year because 
of waterlogging. The Governor 
of the West Punjab, however, 
has spoken of vigorous steps to 
be taken in the next five years to 
deal with these problems. It is 
anticipated that as much as 
1,500,000 acres of desert land will 
be developed by irrigation, and 
that land now waterlogged will 
be reclaimed. 

Peas Out of Pods 

great strides made in the 
growing and packing of peas 
in this country may be seen from 
the fact that in 1939 a pea-harvest 
was gathered - from 30,000 acres. 
In 1948 peas were gathered from 
190,000 acres! 

A firm of pea-packers and 
cannefs has just Installed at its 
Worksop factory 24 “electric-eye ” 
automatic pea-sorting machines 
from America. These machines 
can distinguish between good and 
discoloured peas and reject the 
latter, and each machine can deal 
with 60 peas a second, against 
only five by a human being. 

Dried peas are fed into a rotat¬ 
ing bowl, and each one picked up 
singly by one of 36 vacuum fer¬ 
rules attached to a rotating 
drum. They are carried through 
a lamp-housing for inspection, 

, and photo-electric cells operate 
a trigger by delayed action. This 
strikes bad peas from the ferrules 
into -waste receptacles. 

The industry is rapidly being 
supplied by home-grown peas. 
Before the war most peas for 
canning were imported. 

THE NANNY DOWN 
UNDER 

the result of goat stud farms 
set up by the New South 
Wales Department of Agricul¬ 
ture, it may soon be possible 
for every small farm in the State 
to have its own supply of fresh 
goats’ milk, even in grassless 
areas where the keeping of cows 
is impossible. 

The average content of. butter 
fat in goats’ milk is considerably 
higher than in cows’ milk. More¬ 
over, goats’ milk is more easily 
digested, and so is especially use¬ 
ful to babies and Invalids. 

Goats’ feed consists mainly of 
lucerne, hay and chaff, bran and 
oats, and goats can live con¬ 
tentedly in a back yard. The 
cost of goat feeding in Australia 
is about a penny for each of the 
six pints of milk which a good 
nanny can supply each day] 

Justice on a 
Cliff Face 

Australian judge, Mr Justice 
Taylor, suspended judgment 
the other day and then was him¬ 
self suspended—over a 750-foot 
cliff at Katoomba, in the Blue 
Mountains of New South Wales. 

Mr Justice Taylor, who is Pre¬ 
sident of the Industrial Com¬ 
mission, had been hearing a claim 
for an award for all N C O police 
in NSW whose duties some¬ 
times include dangerous moun¬ 
tain rescues. 

Seated in a bosun’s chair, the 
dignity of the law (unrobed, of 
course) was lowered 150 feet.at 
the Duke and Duchess of York 
lookout near Katoomba Falls. 

Afterwards the judge said of 
his novel experience that he en¬ 
joyed most getting back to the 
top! 


Flying Sentinel 

Falcons are used to keep the runways clear of birds at the RAF 
aerodrome at Coltishall, Norfolk. Here we see a flightrsergeant 
preparing to release one of the birds. 

Sixth Form Mapmakers GOOD SCOUTS 


r I 1 o help holiday visitors to East¬ 
bourne a big coloured map, 
six feet by ten feet, has been set 
up on a bombed site in the main 
road from the station.. 

On the 'map the beauty spots . 
are clearly marked, sports and 
pastimes are pictured with 
snappy little illustrations, both 
amusing and instructive, streets 
are named, and bus and rail 
routes indicated. It represents a 
year’s work by the members of 
the sixth form of the Girls’ High 
School, whose names appear on 
a scroll in a top corner. 

Camping and 


Learning 


Jn its annual camps programme 
the Ministry of Education is 
this year including a course for 
experienced campers which will 
concentrate on the educational 
possibilities of the countryside. 
During a week under canvas on 
the Quantock Hills, near Taun¬ 
ton, 30 men and women will study 
natural history, map-reading and 
map-making, physical education, 
and camp-fire music. 

This is in addition to the 
camps to train teachers and 
youth leaders in the craft of 
camping. There will be two of 
these courses on the Quantocks, 1 
and' another at Anglesey. 
Students pay two guineas—the 
cost of their board—and the 
Ministry pays travelling expenses 
above ten shillings. 

BRICKS 

boat-load of 150 tons'of bricks 
arrived recently at the island 
of Scalpay, off the coast of 
Harris, for the new Free Church 
there. Scalpay has no road and 
no motor vehicle of any kind, so 
the boat was run aground on a 
beach 200 yards from the church 
site, and over 100 islanders 
formed a chain.to pass the bricks 
out of the ship’s hold to a point 
above high-water mark. 


Qne of the happiest Scout troops 
in the world is in Sydney, 
Australia. The 2nd Newtown 
comprises 36 deaf and dumb boys 
who have overcome the spirit- of 
helplessness and now enjoy fully 
the activities of scouting life. 

Much of the credit as a Scout 
troop is due to their master, 
Mr W. P. Meigle, who taught 
them to help others and to try 
their own hand before seeking 
assistance. 

During their training they were 
allowed few concessions. They 
had to pass the same test as any 
other Scouts. The first-class 
journey, the long, difficult hiking 
test known to most Scouts, was 
retained. Their camps may lack 
the cheering sound of the human 
voice, yet they are always hives 
of activity. 

The. boys take great interest in 
teaching other Scouts the sign 
language, exchanging words and 
not a few jokes. 

The troop has made great 
progress in its short, history. 
Two-thirds of the Scouts qualified 
for the Pan-Pacific Jamboree held 
at Wonga Park, near Melbourne, 
recently. 

Musical Family 

giXTEEN-YEAR-oLD Roger Winfield, 
of Sandiacre, Derbyshire, has 
been appointed second oboe of 
the famous Halid Orchestra, 
following an audition by John 
Barbirolli, the conductor. 

Roger’s father, Mr Albert 
Winfield, is oboe instructor at 
Trent College. Altogether, in the 
different branches of this family, 
there are five oboe players and a 
bassoon player. Michael Winfield, 
of Swanwick, already plays the 
oboe in the Halle Orchestra, and 
16-year-old • Stella Cook, of 
Reading, is in the National Youth 
Orchestra. Michael’s father plays 
the bassoon, and is conductor of 
the Rolls-Royce Orchestra at 
Derby. 
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Eric Gillett writes about 


THE HUT HAN TELLS US WHAT TO LOOK FOR IN 


THREE NEW FILMS YOU The Countryside 


MAY LIKE TO SEE 


Toan ofArc is the. most lavish 
7 and elaborate picture in 
Technicolor since the filth' of 
Caesar arid. Cleopatra. Directed 
by Victor;- Fleming; who made 
Gone With".the: Wind among 
other well-known pictures, and 
produced, by Walter Wanger, the 
Him is based on , 

Maxwell Ander¬ 
son's play, Joan 
of Lorraine, 
which won the 
Pulitzer " Prize 
lor the best 
play of the year 
in the USA. 

Ingrid Berg¬ 
man was chosen 
to play the part 
of Joan of Arc, 
and there are 
not many 
actresses today 
better suited to 
the part. She 
gives- a noble, 
dignified ■ ren¬ 
dering of the 
Maid of Or¬ 
leans, and, in 
her armour at 
the head of the 
French troops, 
she looks mag¬ 
nificent. . 

In -just under 
2J .hours the 
film surveys the 
life story of at 
Joan, burned at 
the stake in the 
market, place of 
Rouen when she 
was only nineteen. As a young 
girl she heard mysterious voices 
urging her to become a soldier, 
to "lead the armies of France to 
victory, to crown the Dauphin at 
Rheims. 

Joan’s first great triumph was 
the capture of the Tourelles, the 
main fort outside Orleans. The 
film depicts this operation on so 
large a scale that it seems rather 
larger than lifesiz.e. This Is a 
fault that appears in several 
other places. The pomp and 
pageantry are on a most impres¬ 
sive scale all through, and there 
are many sumptuous scenes, 
especially the . coronation of 
Charles in Rheims Cathedral and 
the arrival of Joan at the 
Dauphin's court at Chinan, where 
she recognises him even though 
he has disguised himself. . Miss 




The Dauphin, a shifty, un¬ 
happy • character,. is very well 
played , by Jose Ferrer. - Francis 
L. Sullivan ' enjoys himself 

thoroughly. as the brutal 

Cauchori, Bishop of .'Beaifvai?, 
who presided over the court that 
brought Joan to her death. J. 

- Carrol N a i s ,h' t 
If Gene Lockhart, 
W and George 
lli Zucco are.among 
|s| others in the ex r 
Ip. cellent cast who 
Blllllllfili-lvl do well. Siow- 
-> „ moving in places, 

perhaps, this is 
certainly a film 
to see. 

(U A.n D B O A R D. 

Cavalier, 
then e w J. 
Arthur Rank 
ufiffll'-i p i c t u r e, pro- 
. duced by Walter 
*§WJR|p Fordc, is a -farce 
jttjjii starring Sid 
'■ Field and . Mar-, 
garet Lockwood. 

The period is 
1G58, with Eng¬ 
land under 
Cromwell, ' and 
Field is Sidcup 
Buttermeadow,-a 
London barrow 
boy. The plot is 
entirely - impos¬ 
sible, . but if .you 
enjoy low 
comedy, custard ' 
pies, flounders, 
and •'trap doors 
which' tip Roundheads- into' the 
moat, this is ’ *e film,.for you. 

There is plenty to laugh at if 
you are not too critical, and 
Irene Mandl, as the Lady Agnes, 
a ghost who can take her head 
oil when she wants to frighten 
Roundheads, deserves a special 
Word of praise. Sid Field is a 
delightful comedian and he gets 
plenty of opportunity for clown¬ 
ing in Cardboard Cavalier. 

Education for Living, the new 
issue in the admirable This 
Modern Age series, will interest 
all intelligent people. It shows 
what British eduction is trying 
to do—and the problems. 

A model commentary, well 
spoken by Bruce Belfrage, is 
supplemented by a few words 
from Mr Cliuter Ede, who speaks 
■ with feeling out of his own ex¬ 
ceptional knowledge of education 
and its problems. There is 
nothing dull or stuffy. On the 
contrary, there are some shots to 
laugh at, and some very tuneful 
singing by a school choral society. 


Joan of Arc 


1 ay is the naturalist’s 
-busiest month. What 
need to ’ suggest - the 
things to look for when, wherever 
\ve go, we are surrounded by a 
bewildering activity of,. animal 
life,- bird life,. insect life, and 
plant life? Because of this.very 
wealth of wild life, however, we 
must plan carefully or May will 
■ slip past without our enjoying 
to the full the endless number 
of fascinating things it has to 
offer. 

Let us not neglect our ears 
while using our eyes. May is 
the month of full song among 
the birds, and our plans should 
certainly include an early rising 
some fine Saturday or Sunday 
morning to hear the Dawn 
Chorus with which the birds 
greet the sunrise. We have to be 
up very early indeed if we arc 
to hear the first songs of the 
chorus, but the experience will 
be one we can never forget. The 
silence of the grey dawn is first 
broken, perhaps, by the subdued 
notes of a robin, followed by the 
rich song of thrush or black¬ 
bird, and bird after bird adds 
its. voice to the choir till it be¬ 
comes impossible to pick out 
each new songster. 

A Stormcoc/c’s piping carol stirs 
The Blackbird’s tranquil themes; 
Chaffinches troll, a Starling 

slurs, > 

Tits call and answer through 

the firs— . 

The air with music teems. 

Then, gradually, as it rose, the 
chorus begins to subside. The 
sun peeps above the trees, and 
voice after voice falls silent as 
the birds set about their duties 
of the day. There is a chorus 
of the evening too, but after a 
long and busy day the birds are 


coast-is clear. Watch, too, the 
gallant attacks of lapwing 
parents when they imagine 
danger threatens- the ' fluffy 
chicks now running in the field. 
Again .arid; again they sweep 
down with angry cries and-rush 
of-' wings as -we cross Their" ter¬ 
ritory, wheeling -off. to a fresh 
. attack- when, -only, a few' .‘feet. 
above . our heads. '. - The poor 
rooks have a/harassing time 
wlien flying to and from the 
rookery, for as each ' new field 
boundary is crossed a fresh pair 




Z-X: .» 




tired, so their voices lack the 
freshness and volume of the 
morning. 

J^ggs have hatched in many 
nests, and nestlings are 
keeping the parent birds busy. 
Watch the care with which the 
adults approach the nursery 
with food, lingering uneasily 
when they know we are watch¬ 
ing them, slipping cautiously 
nearer when they think the 


Cyprus Spares Her Trees 


Sid Field in Cardboard Cavalier 

Bergman rises to this occasion 
and it offers the finest and most 
dramatic moment in the film. - 
Perhaps too much space has 
been given to the trial and 
sufferings of Joan. There are 
certainly too many close-ups of 
he* tear-stained- and sorrowful 
face. 


r J 1 im inhabitants of Cyprus are 
■ . justly proud of the thou¬ 
sands of young trees now spring¬ 
ing up all over the island,"'for 
ten years ago it looked as 
though trees would virtually dis¬ 
appear from the’ landscape. This 
was partly because wood was 
then the sole form of fuel 
available and partly because the 
goatherds, who possessed grazing 
rights in the forests, had ac¬ 
quired the habit of starting 
forest fires in order to induce the 
growth • of. _ low bush -for goat 
fodder. ’ 

A dramatic change occurred in - 
1938 when the Abbot and monks 
of the great monastery of Kykko 
. renounced their .grazing, rights. 
Many others followed their 
example, and about the same 


time the installation of oil- 
burners on the island began to 
reduce the demand for wood 
fuel. This put out of business - 
the bands of wood-thieves who 
for years had systematically 
plundered the State forests. 

Thanks largely to these 
changes the consumption of 
wood has dropped in ten years 
from 220,000 tons a year to 
50,000 tons. Moreover, the re¬ 
afforestation policy is putting' a 
stop to soil erosion. 

With help from Britain a net¬ 
work of telephone communica¬ 
tions has been installed which 
greatly helps in fighting forest 
fires. It is even reported that 
some of those people who used 
to start fires now help to put 
them out! 


Stormcock G 


of angry lapwings rise like broad- 
winged demons and with loud 
calls swoop down on the inno¬ 
cent -trespassers, hustling them 
on their way. 

A word of warning about 
nest watching, especially when 
we are watching the nests of 
those smaller birds who build 
in hedges and among grasses 
and bracken. We should disturb 
the surrounding cover of such 
nests as little as possible, for 
no matter how careful we may 
be when separating' the screen¬ 
ing foliage there is always a 
risk that we shall leave some 
trace of our visit, some disturb¬ 
ance of grasses or twigs which 
may attract the attention .of 
sharper eyes than our own. 
Stoats, weasels, magpies, and 
many other creatures are ever 
on the prowl for a meal of eggs 
or nestlings, and our tampering 
with its cover ail too frequently 
ends in an exposed nest being 
discovered. 

Far better to content our¬ 
selves with knowing that the 
nest is there by watching the 
parent birds come and go,, and, 
by seeing the young being fed on 
surrounding branches, know that 
another little family has been 
safely reared. Then we can 
with confidence go and examine 
the discarded nursery. 

IPhe mother Weasel is ever 
-nervous about the safety of 
her young ones just now, and 
is continually changing their 
nursery. We may come across 
her by hedgerow or old stone 
wall, transporting a youngster 
from one home to another,. 
carrying it by the neck -as a 
cat carries her kittens. The 
larger stoat also conveys its 
young in this way,- and, apart 
from size, we can, identify the 
hunter we have surprised by the 
appearance or absence of the 
lllack tail-tip which belongs to 
the stoat alone. 

A very different' but equally 
loving parent is the' mother ear¬ 
wig. Her family has now 
emerged from the. pearly eggs 
laid-. under ■. some , „- sheltering 
stone or .. log—attractive little 
mites,' each one a tiny edition 
of mother but ivory white in 
colour. Why should we dislike 
the earwig? It is one of our 
useful insects, hunting the. harm¬ 
ful green-fly. -The mother ear¬ 
wig', too, 'is’ olie of the very few 
insect, parents who remain with 
their families, protecting • and 
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in'--May 

caring for them- till they are able 
to look, after . themselves ;; 
something we cannot say of the 
more popular, handsome butter¬ 
flies. - ■ I. 

J^aising stones, fallen -logs, : and . 

. the loose bark on old‘trees' 
.will disclose many . interesting 
■things, all too frequently ..oyeiv . 
looked by the country rambler. 
One of the most fascinating of 
all is the ant city which has its 
upper galleries beneath the .flat 
stones of sun-warmed, grassy 
banks. We shall be in no doubt 
when such a city is discovered, 
for an excited multitude of ants 
is exposed, who at once begin a 
frantic scurrying underground, 
bearing off with them curious 
bundles which look like the 
grains of rice or wheat. 

These loads are “the so-called 
“ants’ eggs ’’ we buy -in pet shops 
for our goldfish, but the name 
is incorrect. The eggs, which are 
laid underground by the queen 
ant, are very much tinier objects. 
The grain-like burdens about 
which the 1 workers show such 
concern are the pupae, the 
young ants in that strange life- 
stage during which they change 
from helpless grubs to adult 
worker ants. They have been 
brought up from the cool under¬ 
ground nursery to where the 
change will be assisted by the 
warmth of the sunshine on the 
ant city’s stone roof. 

_^mong the blossoms of a sunny 
iapeside bank we may find 
one of our most amazing aerial 
performers,' the little banded 
hover-fly. Poised above a flower- 
head it remains for a moment, 
motionless in the air, a. shining 
golden speck; then, with a mar¬ 
vellous side-slip, it disappears, 
and we find it, hovering once 
more; fully a yard away. When 
it alights on the tip of a tail 
grass stem we see' that it is 
banded, wasp-like, with black 
and gold; but a closer inspec¬ 
tion shows that it has only two 
gauze wings and is therefore 
a , fly, for our wasps and bees 
have four. , As a grub the hover- 
fly did useful work by feeding 
on the plant-sucking aphides. 

JJuring calm May evenings 
the warm air is full of the 
hum' of insect wings,’ and as 
shadows lengthen 'the bats en¬ 
joy good hunting around the 
tree-tops and over the pond; 



Their flickering forms arc well 
worth watching, for they out¬ 
rival the birds in flight, twist¬ 
ing" and diving, braking and 
accelerating in a wonderful .dis¬ 
play of aeronautical aerobatics. 
Would we see the speed with 
which they can alter course 
' it. is only necessary ..to toss a 
tightly rolled handkerchief into 
the air. At once the bat has 
spotted it, and there is a quick 
corkscrew . descent as the little 
creature follows and examines 
the falling ball. ! 

The days of this merry' month 
pass ail too quickly. No wonder 
more than one naturalist- has 
complained that there is only 
one May in the year! 
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OTHER PEOPLE’S JOBS—Ralph Wightman talks to Alan Ivimey about ... 

THE MECHANISED FARMER 


T he other day (writes Alan 
Ivimey) I went down ' to' 
Dorset to see hbw the 
Mechanised British Farmer . is 
getting on with the job of pro¬ 
ducing more food than ever 
before. ' 

I chose Dorset because that is 
where Ralph Wightman lives, 
and his is the best-known-voice 
on farming subjects, what 
with “ Country Magazine" and 
“ Country Questions.” And - the 
Wightman family have been 
farming in Dorset for six genera¬ 
tions. ' 

Ralph Wightman is a biggish . 
chap, in the prime of life, with 
a • high forehead and strongly 
brushed-back hair. Between the 
two of us there wasn’t too much 
room to spare • in the nice grey 
saloon of his as ■ we steered 
through slim Dorset lanes. 

J>I!Esenily' we came to that 
sad sight, a deserted aero¬ 
drome. Rusting, weed- choked 
barbed wire sheltered a tangle of 
gorse and bramble, and the fly¬ 
ing-control tower had long been 
a target for boys with stones. 

‘‘There you are,” said Ralph, 
pulling up. “That was a Fighter 
Station in the Battle of Britain 
days. The land was released, for 
farming once more only the 
other day, and the very morning 
the permission came through 
from Whitehall the farmer we're 
going to see put five tractor 
ploughs on it and had GO acres 
ploughed up in three days. 
That’s mechanised farming for 
you.” 

Ralph explained that the 


Ralph Wightman 

tractor plough now used.makes 
from three .to seven furrows at 
once. And, on some models, 
when you want to take one of 
them out on to the road, cither 
into another field or back to the 
farm, you just press a button or 
pull a lever and the'ploughshares 
rise' without your having to leave 
your ' seat, and the - tractor 
rumbles off with, as it were, its 
tail in the'air, 

“ There's one thing about 
mechanised farming you have to 
remember,” said Ralph, as we 
drove on. “This farm we’re on 
now is a big one of 3000 acres. 
But most farms in this country 
are under 100 acres. On a small 
farm, naturally, you haven’t so 
much money to spend and a lot 
of farm machinery, seed-drills 
and such-like, are only in use on 
a few days of the year. Besides,” 
he went on, in that nice Dorset 


Woman at the Wheel—A tractor-drawn plough at work 


A potato-planting machine 


drawl of his, “you have to keep 
a certain number of men going 
all the year round and if every 
job were mechanised, on a 
small farm, anyway, you might 
reach the point when your chaps 
were being paid to do nothing 
for much of the time. And that 
the small farmer can’t afford.” 


goon we got to a grey farm 
house. ■ 

We ran the car into the farm 
yard and went into the milkin 
shed and watched the quiet 
orderly drill of milking by elec 
tricity. There were 80 Friesian 
cows and they were milked in 
batches of ten in a line of metal- 
railed stalls. The whole thing was 
done, day in and day out, in two 
hours by two men and a girl. As 
each animal . was milked you 
could watch the flow in a glass 
gauge above; and while the cow 
happily, chewed away at tasty 
little cubes of cattle-cake she was 
washed down by quick but gentle 
hands. When the gauge showed 
that she had given all her milk 
a bar at the far end of her stall 
was moved and she left the shed 
by a side door. Then another cow 
came in and took her place im¬ 
mediately; and so it went on. 

From start to finish the milk 
was never touched by hand. 

“ This is the only time the cows 
come indoors,” said Ralph. “All 
the rest of the day and night, 
winter and summer, they are 
outside in the fields.” 

~\Y e went across the yard to a 
large barn, with a funnel- 
shaped cement tank let into one 
side of it. This was where the 
■ grain was poured from the Com¬ 
bine Harvester, the wonderful 
machine which cuts and threshes 
the corn as it goes round the 
field. But grain must be pro¬ 
perly dry before it can be stored 
or ground for flour. And it must 
not be heated too much In the 
drying process. The old way was 
to leave the grain to dry on the 
straw by stacking it in stooks on 
the cornfield after cutting. But 
with the Combine Harvester the 
grain is poured into a tank such 
as this and then sucked by forced 
draught to the dryer. 

Ralph opened a tall sliding 
door to show me what happened 
next. 

Inside, the barn was as big as 
a church and filled with various 
farm' implements, including the 
huge- Combine Harvester, wait¬ 
ing patiently, it seemed in the 
dark, for next summer and the 
harvest. It costs about £1000. 
Ralph said. Then, as we opened 
another, sliding door and got 
more light, we saw a tall iron 
tower reaching up nearly to the 
barn roof. This was the dryer, 
and it could be warmed up to the 
required temperature by a coke 
furnace outside. After drying, 
the grain went into sacks and 
was ready for the miller. 

“Milking, harvesting, and hay¬ 
making are the three completely 
mechanised farming operations 
at present,” said Ralph, “ but 
small farmers may have to hire 
the implements from con¬ 
tractors.” 

\ 

r ] 1 ms farm we were on grows 
a lot of sugar-beet and 
potatoes. There is a machine 
now which will pull up or “ lift ” 
the beets and cut' the tops off 
without anyone touching them. 


A Combine Harvester in the summer field 


Threshing and baling in one operation 


There is even a machine for dig¬ 
ging, lifting, and harvesting 
potatoes and separating them 
from lumps of soil and stones, 
but we didn’t see one here. 
Potatoes were still being sorted 
by hand, though they were lifted 
mechanically. 

Tractors have improved in 
many ways in the last few years. 
There is one which can change 
its back wheels for a half-track 
(like a tank track) k This means 
that a farmer who can only 
afford one tractor can have this 
double-purpose model. In wet 
weather or on heavy soil the- 
half-track will pull seven plough¬ 
shares where the wheeled tractor 
would only pull three. 


push a wheelbarrow, and is a 
boon to the smallholder. And I 
heard of a mechanical spade and 
fork, run off the electric supply, 
which is to be on sale soon. 

We have more tractors to the 
acre in Britain than any other 
country in the world, now. 


Qn our way back I asked Ralph 
about the prospects of 
taking to farming for a living. 
He had a straight answer. 

“You can start at 16 as a 
labourer and work up. A good 
cowman in these parts earns 
about £350 a year. If you’re 
prepared to live simply for a 
number of years till you’ve saved 
up the £2000 or so necessary to - 
There is even a baby tractor start farming on your own vou 
which will turn in its own length might do it that way. Or you 
like a pram. It will not pull a can take an Agricultural Course 
plough but it will hoe turnips or at a University and go in for the 
other root crops, cut grass or scientific side. Only that wav 

you’ll end up as a 
Civil Servant, not 
' a farmer. But 
.there aren't 
enough farms in 
England now even 
for all the born- 
and-bred farmers. 
The only sure 
way is to b‘e a 
farmc r’s s o n. 
Then you inherit 
a going concern.” 

The first houses 
of Dorchester ap¬ 
peared on our 
homeward road. 

“And with 
mechanisa t i o n,” 
Ralph added, 
“British farming 
is certainly very 
much a going eon- 

...... .... eern. And it’s go- 

Milkmg cows by electricity ing far and fast,” 
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Making Mountains > 

Geography is one of the favourite subjects of these nine-year-old 
children at an Edmonton Junior School, for they are making a 
model of an Alpine valley. 


On the Greenland Ice Cap 


A French expedition to 
Greenland this summer will 


follow the trails of last year's pre¬ 
liminary expedition when Paul 
Victor, a French scientist, and a 
small group of associates put up 
their tents on_ the Greenland ice 
cap and planned the camps for 
this summer’s work. 

At the foot of the gigantic 
Sermia Glacier Paul Victor 
dropped anchor last summer in a 
fiord practically free from ice. 
On board the Norwegian ship 
Brandal the expedition set out 
from Rouen with ninety tons of 
stores for the.base camps and for 
the camp on the ice cap itself. It 
took five days to, land the stores. 
Two landing-piers were erected 
and a 250-foot cable and winch 
arrangement rigged up to move 
the equipment from the shore to 
a platform situated 150 feet 
above sea level. Fifteen Eskimos 
helped with the unloading. 

There is food for 25 men for six 
months; light tents for explora¬ 
tion parties on the move and 
heavy tents for the base camps; 
14 duralumin sleds to be towed 
by Weasels (full-track snow 
vehicles; three trailers on sleds, 
for use as laboratories; 5000 
gallons of petrol; three winches; 
metal cables of various diameters 
and about 12,000 feet long; and a 


large number of technical instru¬ 
ments, radio sets, and tools. 

The moving of this equipment 
inland took two months. The 
expedition worked on an average 
fourteen hours daily, hauling 
and tugging their tons of instru¬ 
ments and equipment over a 
rough, hastily-constructed road to 
a point six miles inland where 
Camp II was established at the 
base of a 500-foot cliff. From this 
point the tonnage .went up the 
cliff side by an ingenious cable car 
to where it could again be shifted 
to Weasel-pulled sledges for an¬ 
other four-mile trip to Camp III 
(the main base) on the ice cap. 

All this preliminary work last 
‘ summer means that the expedi¬ 
tion can begin work straight 
away this summer. The plan is 
to make a concentrated study of 
the Greenland ice cap, which 
Paul Victor believes is 9000 feet 
thick. The expedition is to 
study the glaciation, the profiles 
of the cap, and particularly what 
effect this gigantic lump of ice- 
1700 miles long ■ and 600 miles 
wide—has on the climate and 
atmosphere of the world. 

After Paul Victor has un¬ 
covered the secrets of the Green¬ 
land ice cap this summer he ’ 
plans to lead an expedition to the 
Antarctic, 


Padre of the 
Rocket Range 


A London clergyman and his 
future wife are going to work 
in what an Australian bishop has 
described as one of the toughest 
chaplaincies in the world. This 
is at the Woomera Rocket Range. 

The workers at Woomera want 
a minister, but no suitable clergy¬ 
man in Australia being found, the 
Revd Arthur John Witt, aged 28, 
the curate of St George's, Cam¬ 
berwell, volunteered to go. 

His future parish is believed to 
be the largest stretch of nearly 
uninhabited country in the 
British Commonwealth, the vast 
desert that covers, roughly, 
western central Australia. 

Woomera, about 130 miles 
north'of Port Augusta, is appro¬ 
priately named, for it is an 
Aboriginal word for the throw¬ 
ing stick with which the primi¬ 
tive Blackfellows launch their' 
spears. Now it .is to be a launch¬ 
ing-ground for the white man’s 
missiles, “birds ’.’ the Woomera 
workers call them, which will 
“fly” up to 3000 miles and perhaps 
more, right across Australia and 
far out into the Indian Ocean. 

Arthur Witt is well-fitted for 
the hard life he will lead. He 
plays Rugby for the London 
Welsh and boxed for his univer¬ 
sity. But horse-riding will be 
his strenuous exercise in this 
never-never land. 


Hard Conditions 


His future wife, Miss Edwards, 
who is also 28, is a civil servant. 
Together they will face conditions 
very different from those in Cam¬ 
berwell. The temperature is often 
over 100 degrees in the summer, 
but falls to 35 degrees in the 
winter; it also varies as much as 
40 degrees in 12 hours. When the 
rare rain comes, the sandy clay or 
the plain becomes like porridge. 

At present Woomera is largely 
a collection of tin huts, hangars, 
and other hastily-constructed 
buildings on the red face of a 
desert strewn with boulders, and 
covered by a sparse growth of salt 
bush and grass, where it takes a 
square mile to feed five sheep. 

' Conditions at Woomera should 
soon, however, become less primi¬ 
tive, for it is to be made into a 
model village for 2000 people. 
Mr ■ and Mrs Witt, therefore, 
, should have ample scope for their 
pioneering energies. 


BANANAS BY THE 


TWEED 


The Portland Vase Restored Again 


r JhiE River . Tweed, on the 
borders of England and Scot- ' 
land, is well-known for salmon. 
But there is another River 
Tweed, in New South Wales, 
Australia, which has become 
famous for banana growing, pro¬ 
duction having now .reached 
1,250,000 cases a year, 

This splendid result is largely 
due to the work of a State 
Government experimental station 
which was established after 
many plantations had been 
wiped out by the Bunchy Top 
disease a quarter of a century 
ago. This disease became ap¬ 
parent after a record crop in 
1922, when production was 
460,000 cases compared with 
81,000 in 1916. 

A century ago the banks of 
the Tweed were densely wooded 
with giant cedar trees, but 
1 settlers soon began to cut them 
down until the valley became 
desolate. Then in the early years 
of this century - the fertile steep . 
and sunny banks of the valley 
were found to. be ideal for 
banana growing. 


ffnE Portland Vase, 
the beautiful ex¬ 
ample of cameo-glass 
in. the B r i t i r, h 
Museum which was 
shattered into frag¬ 
ments by a lunatic in 
1845, has now under¬ 
gone a second restor¬ 
ation so skilful as to 
remove almost all 
traces of the original 
breakage. 

It was a Mr 
Doubleday who first 
undertook the task of 
restoration a hun¬ 
dred years ago, 
and his patient work in piecing 
together .the many fragments, 
was hailed as a triumph of 
dexterity and skill. Despite all. 
the restorer’s efforts, however, 
the cracks in the. vase coitld still 
be seen. No cement could be 
found in those days which would 
accurately match the pure blue 
and white glass, and with-the; 
passage of the years the dis¬ 
coloration of the cement used 
had grown more marked, so 



cracks 


making the 
even plainer. 

Plans were being 
made by the Museum 
authorities last year 
for taking the vase to 
pieces, again and 
building it up with 
the help of modern 
colour glues and 
cements, when it was 
brought to the ex¬ 
pert’s notice that 
some fragments of 
blue glass left out in 
the original restora¬ 
tion had been found. 
With the aid of these 
started on the vase 
year, and now it' is 
restored almost to its original 
beauty with the cracks most 
deftly concealed. 

The Portland Vase, an amphora 
made in the days of the early 
Roman Empire, was brought to 
this country from Italy in 1770 
and was purchased by the Port¬ 
land family from which it gets its 
name. It was acquired by the 
nation in 1945. 


work 

early 


The Children 



CRBCKET AND 
NATIONAL LAW 


COMMON WEALTH 


T 


'iie meeting of the British 


Commonwealth P r i nr e 
Ministers in London is a reminder 
that this fellowship of nations is 
an ever-changing one. It does 
not stand still ; it moves into 
new moulds while preserving all 
that is best from the old. 

For some members of the 
Commonwealth the word Domin¬ 
ion—signifying an allegiance to 
the King—is precious and endur¬ 
ing. Others prefer the word 
Republic, which for them ex¬ 
presses the freedom and respon¬ 
sibility of their people. 

Again, the name ” British ” 
means a lot to those nations 
whose stock is drawn from these 
islands ; but to nations like India 
and Pakistan the name has not 
the same tender links, and they 
like the simple, solitary word 
“ Commonwealth.” 


l yiiE important fact is that all 
nations within this free 


^illage cricket, on which the ,; 

county and international ’ 
game depends, has returned to 
life, and every public green is 
once more joyous with the sight , 
.and sound of the game. Lord 
Justice Bramweli, one of tire 
most gifted of our judges, sat : 
entranced, several years ago, 
watching a noisy group of , 
cricketing boys on the first day , 
of the season at Edenbridge. 
The disputants were drawing up 
rules for the season. 

The village constable, fancying . 
that they might . annoy the , 
•illustrious veteran, asked if lie 
should check them. “ No, no,” 
said Lord Brannvell ; “ those 
lads are teaching me something . 
—how the Common Law was 
invented.” The constable saw, 
nothing but a mob of noisy 
urchins, but the famous old., 
judge, noting how points were", 
raised, debated, and peacefully'^ 
settled, saw, as it were, the long . 
pageant of our. legal history" 
unrolling itself on that green at 
Edenbridge. 


fellowship wish to continue to¬ 
gether. They value the ties*of 
liberty, justice, and order which 
bind them into a family. They 
recognise that in a world of 
much fear and oppression this 
Commonwealth practises the way 


THE CAKE-EATERS 


of mutual understanding. No 


one would say it is perfect in 
action. There are weak places 
in the fellowship and, indeed, the 
Commonwealth makes no claim 
to be ideal. But it is a living 
symbol of brotherhood, and 
demonstrates how the nations of 
the world might live together in 
peace and friendship. 

Founded on the bedrock quali¬ 
ties of mutual trust and family 
affection, the Commonwealth has 
attained its present position by 
agreement and not compulsion. 
Its life is guided by common 
counsel and not dictatorship. 



The famous painting by Murillo,, 
one of the 120 paintings from the 
Munich Art Gallery which are 
being exhibited at the National 
Gallery, London, until August 7. 


Qn these foundations the 
Commonwealth faces with 


courage a big new stage in its 
development, believing that the 
old spirit of common loyalties 
will be maintained in the future 
as strongly as ever. 


JUST AN IDEA ' 

As Francis Quarles wrote 
Knowledge, when wisdom is too 
weak to guide her, 

Is like a headstrong horse that• 
throws the rider. 


Citizens of the World 


“ (Children must be helped to 
become good citizens not 
only of their own country but 
of the world,” recently said the 
Director-Gcncral of Unesco. 


Under the E 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO KNOW 


If sound boots 
squeak 


" Too often the schools fail to 
offer the child the opportunity 
to learn the history of other 
peoples than their own,”“he 
continued. ” Too many child¬ 
ren leave school ignorant of the 
ways in which civilisation has 
been fashioned, and is still being 
fashioned, by the achievements 
of many peoples and many 
cultures. . . The child who 
is to take his place as a citizen 
of the world must realise that, 
just as lie depends for food and 
clothing on distant lands and 
distant peoples, so also the full 
richness of the life of his own 
country derives from the entire 
world,” 


A BUILDER says he builds 
houses of character. Hasn’t 
he any bricks ? 

0 

^HY. children should be brought out. 
And cheeky ones put out. 

0 

JN future everyone may 
travel by air. A floating 
population. 

0 

yj DOCTOR has taken a top 
fat in London. Other 
people in the building will 
always be under the. doctor. 

■ Q 

A SWAFFHAM resident 
has found a secret stair¬ 
case 400 years old. The sort 
of secret he won’t give away. 


pi:o. 

parcel, 
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s ‘Newspaper 


Handwriting—Good 
and Bad 

•/Tpriu New’ Zealand post office 

authorities have decided 
that ail telegrams for trans¬ 
mission must be written in block 
letters. This, they say, is neces¬ 
sary because so many people 
have such bad handwriting that 
the telegraphists cannot read 
some messages. 

It is True that handwriting is 
'an art which has much deterior- 

I ated in recent years, but our 
•own recent Test has revealed 

that as far as the young people 
of L Britain are concerned the 
pendulum is swinging the other 
way. There has been an over¬ 
whelming response to our invita¬ 
tion to schools to send specimens 
’>)f pupils’ handwriting, and we 
i lave been much impressed by 
j ;he''high standard of the work. 

II The judges are still engaged 
bn'the gigantic task of examining 

| the entries, but we hope within a 
[week or two to announce the 
names of prizewinning pupils. 

SPORTSMANSHIP 

A tribute to the very real 
' freedom’ enjoyed by member 
states of 'our British Common¬ 
wealth was made recently by 
The Ottawa Journal in this 
j comment bn the King’s message 
to. Eire’s j President when Eire 
became a republic : 

”, It is in the chivalrous 
Sportsmanship of His Majesty 
he King that all of us must 
yatcli the Irish Republic launch 
>ut on I its voyage ■ through 
iistory—‘Ireland going on her 
way, and' with the good wishes 
of the powerful' nation whoso 
: flag once flew over her people, is 
, a far finer thing than the fettered 
satellites of Soviet-Russia.” 

. —4-f- 

Recipe For Happiness 

W/mioux strong affection and 
,'\ ■ humanity of heart, and 
-gratitude to that Being Whose 
code is mercy, and Whose great 
•uttributc Lis benevolence to all 
j beings that breathe, true liappi- 
; ness .can never be attained. 

/ j Charles Dickens 


dFtor’s Table 


w m IN a boy reaches his sixteenth 
birthday he should begin to 
think of a future. But prefers a 
present. 

0 

.,| CRITIC describes a children’s 
magazine as outstanding. . Yet 
lots of people take it in. 

□ 

gOMK girls arc accused of reading 
too much fiction. They say it 
.isn’t true. 



LE\wha grow peas must be prepared 
bird-scaring. The birds will be pre- 
■ob. . 


THINGS SAID 

Tf guided along the right 
lines Africa might.contribute 
largely to Europe’s salvation. 
Prime Minister of South A frica 

'There are three great circles 
. which are linked together : 
the circle of the British Empire 
and Commonwealth, the circle 
of the English-speaking world, 
and the circle of United Europe. 
All these mighty and august 
circles form a common front 
and bulwark against totalitarian 
tyranny and aggression in any 
form. Mr Churchill 

W If. need today citizens with 
enquiring minds, who do 
not accept everything that is told 
them without examination. ... 
Only by a full education can wc 
get citizens who will take a 
balanced view. 

The Prime Minister 

Tfo k 20 years I was a school¬ 
master. I have had startling 
evidence of how much for good 
or ill some utterly casual or 
unnoticed act or word of mine 
has affected ■’ pupils, and played 
a part in moulding their lives. 
Archbishop of Canterbury 

MAY DAY MINSTRELS 

By a Lover of London 

| ondon, the greatest Garden 
1- ‘ City in the world, nearly 
every street having in its sight a 
tree, or at least a window-box, 

• has also its singers to sing its 
praises. These are the street 
singers, the sparrows, arid the 
Master Singers, like the blackbird 
and the thrush, and the lesser 
choristers, from the shy little 
wren to the bold robin redbreast 
and the tits, and that impudent 
bird imitator, the starling. That 
is not all for anyone who will 
stop, look, and listen. One big 
garden nearly surrounded .with 
buses, and within- sight of Big 
Ben if it were not for the 
houses in between, has owls and 
crows and gulls. The gulls are 
not present this May ; they went 
when Summer Time began and 
will not be back until it ends in 
October. 

All this is plain in the country 
outside, when the full - festival 
chorus is reinforced by some 
holidaymakers from Africa like 
the cuckoo and the nightingale. 
All know their times and places, 
and where their lodgings can be 
booked weeks beforehand All 
are very conservative in their 
habits, as might be expected, 
because birds were here millions 
of years before man 'or beast. 

Mr Blackbird always selects the 
topmost twig of the tallest tree 
to blow his bugle to the evening 
star and so to get as near as he 
can to her ; and the Leader of 
the Orchestra, the chiff-chaff, 
gives the signal for the full 
morning chorus to begin almost 
to a day. , 

Sweet to the Ear 

TTis sweet to be awakened by tlie 
1 lark, 

Or lulled by falling waters; 
sweet the hum 

Of bees, the voice of girls, the 
song of birds, 

The lisp of children, and their 
earliest words. - Byron 


. May 7, 1949 



Fore! 


With her plaits swinging, a young 
competitor in a children's golf- 
tournament at Chigwell, Essex, 
drives from the tee. 


FIRST PENNY 
TIME-TABLE 

fJJiiE centenary number was 
recently published of the 
first penny railway time-table 
ever produced in this country. 
It was called Reid's Monthly 
Time Table and Advertiser of 
the York, Newcastle, and Ber¬ 
wick Railway, and was published 
at Newcastle by Andrew Reid. 

Since the spring of 1849 it 
has appeared regularly, and is 
now called Reid’s Railway Guide 
and costs one shilling. Two of 
the founder’s grandsons and a 
great-grandson are now directors 
of the company. 

It is interesting to compare 
that first time-table with the 
present number. In 1849 a train 
for London left Newcastle at 
10 am and, travelling via Car¬ 
lisle, Liverpool, and Manchester, 
reached London-at 11 pm. To¬ 
day, the 10 am from Newcastle 
reaches King’s Cross, via Dar¬ 
lington and York, at 3,36 pm. 

Andrew Reid followed up his 
penny time-table with Reid’s 
Railway Rides—Sixpence Plain, 
One Shilling Coloured. These 
were long folding maps, and 
Andrew Reid, who was an artist, 
illustrated them himself with 
little engravings showing "gentle¬ 
men's seats and places of interest 
near the line.” 

Friendly Sparrow 

A sPAnnow nesting in the 
grounds of a hospital at 
Hastings, New Zealand, became 
the pet of a patient in one of 
the veranda wards. He called 
the bird Jill. Having for many 
hours fed her with biscuits and 
other titbits, he gained her confi¬ 
dence, and at last she was so 
tame that she would perch on his 
hand. By and by she brought 
her four young sparrows to get 
their meals near the patient's bed. 

Then one day her friend was 
transferred to another ward. Jill 
found the usual bed occupied by 
a stranger. However, it was not 
long before she found her old 
friend’s new quarters, and after 
that she visited both wards. 

MILK FOR MALAYA 

J?our.-i ooTLD passengers in com¬ 
fortable quarters on a ship 
that left Auckland for Singapore 
last month were 36 of New Zea¬ 
land's purc-bred dairy cattle. 

New Zealand is famous for its 
dairy cattle which provide such 
a large share of Britain’s butter 
and cheese. These 36 dairy cattle 
from what is often called The 
Empire’s Dairy Farm, were .sent 
to reinforce the small dairy herds 
in Mayala, the Empire’s Rubber 
Plantation. 


The R 
Has a Long History 

E7rom the first Monday in May until the first Monday in August 
1 thousands of pounds’ worth of paint and canvas will be on 
show at the-Royal Academy in London. This is quite distinct 
from the intrinsic value of the pictures; it is merely a reckoning 
of the cost of the works of art to their creators in paint, canvas, 
fees for models, and so on. 



The summer exhibition of the 
Royai Academy is recognised as 
one of the outstanding events of 
the London season; but probably 
few people know how the nation 
came. to possess this institution, 
which has done-such fine work 
in encouraging British painters. 

The full title is The Royal 
Academy of Arts in London, 
and it was founded in 1766 for 
the purpose of “cultivating and 
improving the arts of painting, 
sculpture, and architecture.” But 
delvers into history must go back 
much further to discover the real 
origin of the idea behind the 
Academy. 

First Art Exhibit ion 

As long ago as 1617 n certain 
Edmund Bolton laid before 
James I a scheme for an 
academy, but the king’s death 
prevented its realisation. Later, 
Charles I established a kind of 
museum for instruction in the 
arts, sciences, and “other gentle¬ 
manly accomplishments.” But 
the iron rule of Cromwell soon 
put an end to this “tomfoolery,”, 
as the Puritans regarded it. 

The first public art exhibition 
held in Britain took place in 
1760, eight years before the 
Royal Academy was founded.- 
The following year two exhibi¬ 
tions were held—-by rival artists 
—and the authorities had to 
step in and stop what looked 
like deteriorating into a riot. 

There was so much squabbling, 
in fact, among the artists of the 
day that the leading ones de¬ 
cided to establish an entirely 
new Institution, the chief object 
of which was to be educational. 
Among the leaders of the move¬ 
ment. was the- eminent architect 
Sir William Chambers, and he. 
and other interested artists pre¬ 
sented a famous petition to 
George III, who had received 
lessons in painting and architec¬ 
ture and was supposed to be 
interested in the arts. 

The petition met with a far 
more gracious reception than its 
sponsors had dared to hope. 
George III not only agreed to 


the Idea, but even promised to 
make good out of his own pocket 
any overdraft there might bs 
during the first few years. And 
he was as good as his word, pay¬ 
ing out £5000 over a period of 
12'years. 

From the beginning the new 
institution thrived. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds was elected the first 
president, and the king signified 
his approval of the choice by 
bestowing a knighthood upon 
him, and by intimating that he 
and the queen would graciously 
grant sittings for portraits to 
be presented to the Academy. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, whose 
.statue stands in the courtyard 
of Burlington House to beckon 
everyone to the Royal Academy, • 
was succeeded by Benjamin 
West, who maintained the 
dignity and prestige of the in¬ 
stitute in many extraordinary 
ways-. At General Assemblies ol 
Members, for instance, he kept 
his hat on to “do honour to his 
office,” and he directed that the 
porters should wear special 
. gowns on certain occasions, such 
as the noted soirees, the custom 
being revived 70 years ago. 

A War Grant 

At the first exhibition there 
were only 136 pictures, the work 
of 50 exhibitors, but by the year 
1792, when Sir Joshua died, there 
were 780 pictures, and the 
receipts had increased from £700 
to £2600. 

By that time the Royal 
Academy was self-supporting, 
and in 1799 it did what seems 
to us these days an.extraordinary 
thing—it made a grant of £500 
towards the expense of the war 
with France and the troubles in 
Ireland and in India. Four years 
later it contributed to a fund 
“for those who may suffer or 
distinguish themselves in the pre¬ 
sent war.” The legality of this 
proceeding was contested, and it 
was: established that the re¬ 
sources of the Academy must be 
solely used for furthering the 
ends of art and similar sciences, 



THIS ENGLAND 


Tulips in_ bloom by the new 
Hall, Lincoln’s Inn, London 
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May Day 
Garlands 

!])ancing around Maypoles is 
not common nowadays, but 
other May Day customs are still 
observed in a number of villages. 

One old and very charming 
custom is the making of gar¬ 
lands, though these are now less 
elaborate. than in years gone by 
when they were often made in 
the, form .of:two hoops placed at 
. right, angles and ' intended to 
represent the bowers of. the May 
Queens.' • 

This year, in the late afternoon 
of April 30, the children who 
live' in villages, where garlands, 
.are still-made, went out into the 
woods and lanes to gather 
flowers. They picked primroses, 
bluebells, violets, the spikes of 
early purple orchis, the curved 
stems of Solomon's seal, and.as 
many other wild flowers as they 
could. They then made a frame¬ 
work of sticks, either in the 
shape of a cross or a hoop, and 
covered this with moss. On this 
foundation they tied and pinned 
their flowers and leaves. 

A Morning Song 

Early on the morning of May 
Day, ’ each carrying a garland 
and with flowers in their hair, 
the children set out to visit 
houses in the village and at each 
door sang a ft little song. These. 
/ songs vary. In the north of 
'Hampshire, for instance, they 
sang: 1 ' . , . 

First of May is garland day, 
Second of May is tread-tod day; 
So knock at your knocker, ring 
at your bell, . \ ■ - 
Pray give us a penny for singing 
so well. 

Nobody seems to know what, 
the second line of the Hampshire 
garland song means; it may have 
some connection with a forgotten 
country dance that was once per¬ 
formed on the second of May, or, 
more likely, “tread-toe ” is a cor¬ 
ruption of some other word. It 
has been suggested it was origin¬ 
ally said “Second of May is tread- 
road day, " signifying the return 
to work after the May Day. holi¬ 
day. Another meaning of “tread- 
road ” (an old dialect word) is 
connected with the beating of 
the bounds of the parishes and 
manors; this was usually done 
at Ascension-tide • which could, 
of , course, be . the first week in- 
May.' 


Steps to Sporting Fame 


@ . 


Bert Sutcliffe 



England had a dis¬ 
tinguished opening 
batsman in Herbert 
Sutcliffe, of York¬ 
shire. New Zealand 
have one today in 
Bert Sutcliffe. 


Bert leaped into the lime¬ 
light In 1947, when Walter 
Hammond's men were In 
New Zealand. In three 
innings against the MCC 
tourists, he scored 197, 130, 
and 69. 


When Sutcliffe goes out to 
bat, English cricket followers 
will be reminded of Arthur 
Morris, the fine Australian 
batsman. Some of our own 
players regard him as even 
greater than the Australian. 


Sutcliffe, lithe and handsome, 
is certainly one of the finest 
left-handers of the day. He 
radiates good health, as 
befits one who is a physical 
training instructor at • his 
home in Auckland. 


Wi-iat Lay Behind the Boston Tea Party? 


Jpourt American professors are 
coming to Sheffield to try to 
find the truth about a period of 
Anglo-American history. They 
are going to examine a huge pile 
of dusty letters and papers cover¬ 
ing 500 years in the hope of being 
able to find certain documents 
relating to the Boston Tea Party 
and the break with England 
nearly 172 years ago. 

American history books give 
what is now considered a biased 
account of events at this period. 

Most interesting among the 
letters will be those of the Mar¬ 
quis of Rockingham, Prime Min¬ 
ister for 104 days in 1765-6 and ■ 
later an opponent, of Lord 
North’s government at the time 
of the American troubles. 

It was Rockingham who had 
wisely abolished' the Stamp Act, 
which was bitterly resented by 
the American colonists though it 
cost them very little. King 
George III disliked him and se¬ 
cured his overthrow in Parlia¬ 
ment. Soon afterwards the Duke 
of Grafton’s ministry passed a 
Bill imposing; customs duties on 
tea, glass, paper, and painters’ - 
colours, which clearly affirmed 
Britain’s “right to tax her 
colonies without their consent.” 

Now, Boston, the capital, of 
Massachusetts, was . the chief 
port of America at that time and 
her people were therefore most 
affected by the new taxation. 
They 'refused to import anything 


from the mother country and, 
though in 1769 all duties except 
that on tea were abolished, the 
people of Boston continued to 
refuse to buy it 

King George was resolved to 
force the colonists to submit, and 
on December 16, 1773, came the 
event which led to open war. 

This event is known as the 
Boston Tea Party and is de¬ 
scribed in the America!? J. K. 
Hosmer’s life of Samuel Adams, 
the leader of the Boston towns¬ 
folk at a meeting. which had 
resolved “that the tea which had 
arrived in a ship named Dart¬ 
mouth should not be entered by 
either its captain or its owner.” 

Next' the owner went to ask 


Carnation Tribute 

Y new variety of scarlet car¬ 
nation has been named “Sir 
Patrick Duff ” by a New Zealand 
nurseryman in honour of 
Britain’s High Commissioner. 

Sir Patrick, who has pleased 
New Zealand gardeners by his 
interest in flowers, is usually 
seen with a carnation in his 
buttonhole; and doubtless when 
he returns to Britain he will 
bring some specimens of his 
namesake carnation with him." 

About 200 ; different named 
varieties of border carnations 
are cultivated in New Zealand. 


the Governor’s permission for the' 
ship to be sent back home with 
its cargo of tea. This was bluntly 
refused and the owner took the 
news‘to the crowd waiting “in 
the gloom of the' church dimly 
lighted here and there ' by 
candles.” Samuel Adams rose 
and exclaimed; “This meeting- 
can do nothing more to save the 
country.”- •••'.. 

“Instantly (in Hosmer's words) 
the famous war-whoop . was 
heard, and the two or three score 
of ‘ Mohawks ’ rushed by the 
doors, and with the crowd be¬ 
hind them hurried in the 
brightening moonlight to Grif¬ 
fin’s wharf, where lay the ships. 
The tea could not. go back to 
England; it must not be landed. 
The cold waters of the harbour 
were all s that remained for it. 
Three hundred and forty-two 
chests were cast overboard.” 

Lord North promptly withdrew 
from' Massachusetts all its re¬ 
maining liberties and sent troops 
under General Gage to enforce 
the submission-of the colonists. 
“The die is cast,”, wrote King 
George. “The colonies . must 
either triumph or submit.” They 
triumphed, for their cause was 
just. Indeed, our wisest con¬ 
temporary statesmen felt it to be 
so, and the writings of some of: 
them, now to be studied by the 
American professors, should 
.modify any American rancour 
still existing towards our nation. 
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Sesame \yhich 
Does Not Open 

Yet another oil-seed will be in 

-the-news soon.- It is .the 
sesame,' known sometimes as. 
benniseed, or sim-sim, arid, 
thought to be a ■ native of 
tropical Africa. 

Its i oil is classed and priced 
equally with that of ground-nuts 
and sunflowers, but' in ' actual 
yield the seed exceeds both, for 
sunflowers give 25 to 30 per cent 
oil, ground-nuts 30 to 45 per cent, 
and sesame 45 to 55 per cent.' So 
valuable is the oil that very 
little seed is exported from the 
many 'countries that grow it, 
though over eleven million acres 
were under cultivation in 1937. 

The seed is small and varies in 
colour from black to red and 
white. It is borne irt a capsule 
on a handsome plant which 
grows father like a pentstemon, 
and has‘a white or rose-coloured 
flower shaped like a foxglove. 

Reasons For Neglect 

There are several reasons why 
the crop has not been grown 
commercially in the past. Firstly, 
too little attention has been 
given to its potentialities,; be¬ 
cause only in recent years have 
our fat supplies become so pre¬ 
carious,. Secondly, the ripening 
of the seed capsules is usually 
uneven, and since they split 
open when ripe and the seeds ' 
are loose, harvesting' has always 
been difficult. 

In Venezuela they have re¬ 
cently begun to study the plant. 
Selections have been made which 
give a uniform ripening, so that 
harvesting can begin five days 
before the capsules open. They 
are beginning to grow these 
selections on a large scale, using 
rice binders for .shocking the 
bundles in the field. The seed 
is obtained by inverting the 
dried bundles over canvas sheets. 

A still more important strain 
has now been produced in Vene¬ 
zuela-one which does not open 
its seed capsules when they are 
ripe. This will make harvesting 
easy, and the Overseas Food 
Corporation will take an interest 
in this plant for trial in East 
Africa as soon as seed becomes 
available. It should form , a 
useful rotation crop with ground; 
nuts. ' '. 


ROB ROY -Sir Walter Scott’s Romantic Story of an Outlaw, Told in Pictures 



The men outside the library door were officers 
of the law and Frank had to let them in. They 
had a warrant for the arrest of Diana, her father, 
and Frank himself. One man went straight 
to the secret room. Frank hoped the fugitives 
had escaped, but there was a scream from the 
garden and Rashleigh soon came up with 
them as prisoners, “ Ha I My gentle cousin,” 
he exulted. “ Welcome to Osbaldistone Hall !” 


Rashleigh believed that he had got possession 
of Osbaldistone Hall for himself now that 
Frank was a prisoner. He took his three 
prisoners away in a coach, strongly guarded. 
But a little way from the Hall they were held 
up by a herd of Highland cattle. The guards 
began to drive the beasts away when, “Who 
dare abuse our cattle? Shoot him, Angus ! ” 
cried a voice. Rashleigh shouted, " A rescue!” 


Rashleigh fired his pistol at the man. who spoke, 
wounding him. ” Claymore !” cried the 
leader of the Highlanders,, and they charged 
at the party round the coach. Surprised by 
the sudden attack, the officers of the law fired 
a few wild shots, then, panic-stricken, galloped 
off in different directions.But- Rashleigh 
dismounted and,;drawing his sword, savagely, 
attacked the Highlanders’ leader—Rob Roy ! 


The scoundrel Rashleigh, a-splendid swords¬ 
man, fought desperately. From the coach 
Diana, her father, and Frank, and outside it the 
Highlanders, anxiously watched the combat. 
Rob and his men had only come here" to take Di 
and her father to where they could escape from 
the country now that the Jacobite insurrection 
was crushed. But Frank’s servant had told 
them that Di and her father had been arrested. 


Rashleigh is Desperate Now. Can Rob Roy Hold His Own? See Next Week’s Instalment 
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Another complete stpry of BILL and JILL, the C N tvtfins 
This week they find 
adventure among ... 




Told; by Frank S. Pepper . 



mashing ! " . declared, , Bill 

S ,Watson; as he gazed at' 
the , sparkling electric 
signs that lit up the night sky 
of London’s West End. 

. “I think it’s lovely that they 
have been able to turn them all 
on again,” declared his twin sister 
Jill. “I could stand and watch 
them for hours.” 

‘‘I’m afraid we haven’t got time 
for that,” chuckled Uncle Dick. 
“Come along! We must be 
going.” 

“Oh, wait a minute!" begged 
Jill “Do look at that pretty one * 
over there.” 

She pointed across the street to 
a twinkling roof-sign which was 
spelling out the name of a hotel. 
Each time the name was com¬ 
plete the sign went out for a 
moment, and then began again, 
building the words letter by 
letter. 

“That happens to be where we 
are going,” smiled Uncle Dick. 
"Careful how you cross. Keep 
close to me.” .. 

' r |’'nis twins were not the only ones ■ 
to be excited by the display 
of lights. Crowds of . sightseers 
were enjoying the novelty of 
watching the signs twinkle for 
the first time since the war. 

The twins’ and Uncle Dick 
entered j the hotel. A few 
moments' later they were in the 
private suite of Mr Hirtley, the 
hotel manager, who greeted 
Uncle Dick with a broad grin and 
a hearty handshake. 

“It’s good to see you again, 
Dick, old mail,” he said. “Why 
are you looking so nervous? 
Mr Westcott won’t bite you. He’s 
very easy to talk to, and I’ve 
already given him a good briefing 
on you.” 

‘ “It’s very good of you to take 
all this trouble," said Uncle Dick. 

He took out 1 his pocket-book, 
and produced some carefully- 
drawn diagrams. 

“Do you think Mr Westcott will 
be interested in my idea?” he 
asked eagerly. “It’s a scheme for 
saving electricity by “regulating 
fires to keep a room at a constant 
temperature. You have relays of. 
resistances controlled by——” 

,“I wouldn’t ’ understand it,” 
chuckled Mr Hirtley. “You ex¬ 
plain .to Mr Westcott. He’s an 
expert. Would you like to see 
him before dinner, or would you 
rather have dinner first?” i 
: “I.think I’d. enjoy my dinner 
more if the; interview was oyer,” 
confessed'uhcle Dick. 

> “in that case we have some 
time to spare,” observed Mr Hirt¬ 
ley, and, turned-to the twins with 
a smile. “What do you think of 
my hotel?” 

i .“It’s- awfully big, isn’t it?” 
remarked Jill. 

“We like your electric sign,- It’s 
wizard,” said Bill. 

: “Perhaps you’d like to come 
with me and have a look round 
while we’re waiting?” 

“Oh, yes, please!”.. 

Tt gave the twins an exciting 
feeling of importance to be 
taken by the manager into parts 
of the hotel .that were never 
seen by its natrons. Thev visited 


the huge . kitchen and watched 
the “chefs 'at work; t hey peeped 
into the “laundry where moun¬ 
tains of linen were waiting to be 
washed; *'■ they saw the store¬ 
rooms, the' furnace-robm, the 
basement. 

They went through so many 
doors, and along so many 
corridors, and up arid down so 
many small flights of stairs that 
they lost all - sense of direction 
and were quite surprised when 
they found themselves back 
where they had started. 

Mr Hirtley glanced at his wrist- 
watch. 

“Time to go up to see Mr West¬ 
cott, Dick,” he remarked, and 
touched a bell. 

4 waiter came in with luscious- 
looking ice-creams. The hotel 
manager winked at the twins. 

“These will keep you busy until 
we get back,” he smiled as he 
went out with Uncle Dick. ■ 

“I do hope Uncle Dick has luck 
with his invention,”, said Jill as 
she began on her ice-cream. “He 
deserves to.” 

“He has worked hard--— Oh, 
my goodness!’’.gasped Bill. 

He suddenly dived 'under a ' 
chair, and came up with Uncle 
Dick’s pocket-book. 

“He's gone off without his 
drawings! ” he exclaimed. “We’d 
better go after him. . He can’t 
have got far yet.” 

But when they looked out into 
the corridor there was no sign of 
Uncle Dick or the manager. 

“This way, I think,” Bill 
decided. 

“Careful, or we might get lost,” 
warned Jill as she ran after him. 


“We'll see them when we get to 
the next corridor,” Bill insisted. ■ 
t'.'But he was wrong. " The next' 
corridor was qui|e empty.'' -! 

“Right., or left?” asked Bill,! 
hesitating... j 

A- J ' . ' 1 

Jill tried to remember the route , 
they had taken with Mr Hirt- < 
ley. ' , • 

“Left, I.think,’’.she said. . “ 

“I don’t remember this, place a V 
bit,” confessed Bill. -I 

> "Do hurry, up,” urged Jill. “Ij 
.seem.to think we went through; 
a doer somewhere about here. 
Try . that one.’,’ . , . .._ ; 

Bill .obeyed, There was a 
clatter as a. collection of brooms 
and buckets tumbled out into the ■ 
corridor. It was a store cupboard; 
They hurriedly pushed everything 
back. Bill tried another... door, ; 
and found himself looking out, 
into a dark yard. 

“No good,” he said, and opened 
a third door. 

There was a short passage, then 
a flight of steps. 

“I seem to remember this,” Bill 
said. “If we go in this direction 
we’re bound to reach the foyer. 
Then we can ask someone. What 
do you say?” 

“Don’t stand there arguing,” 
exclaimed Jill, beginning to grow 
flustered. “We’ve got to find 
Uncle Dick.” i 

The stairs brought them to a 
stone-floored, tiled passage. Bill 
wandered along it. 

“We’re wrong,” he admitted. 
“We didn’t come this way. We’ve 
never been here before.” 

“We’d better go back and start 
again,” Jill proposed anxiously. 

' “All this is wasting time.” 

“Come on, then!” urged Bill, 
retracing his steps. 

^fter a while Bill stopped, 
frowning. 

“What happened to those stairs 
we came up after coming through 
that door? We should have found 
them by now.” 

“We’re lost!” wailed Jill. “This 
awful place is like a maze. We 
should have stayed where we 
were.” 



- The Right Way 

Geoffrey Dyson instructs schoolboys in Javelin-throwing at a 
course organised by the A A A at Motspur Park 


“Don’t . panic!” grunted Bill. 
“That won’t be any help to Uncle 
Dick. Let me think.” 

He closed his eyes and tried to 
visualise the way they had gone 
with Mr Hirtley. But it was too 
confusing. 

In desperation he opened 
another door at’ random. Dark¬ 
ness met his eyes. He groped his 
hand along the wall and found 
an electric-light switch. When 
the light came on he saw white¬ 
washed walls and stone steps 
leading down. 

“I’m sure this isn’t right! ” 
protested Jill. 

“But we came up one lot of 
stairs, so if we go down these 
we must be . going in the . right 
direction,", insisted Bill. 

They W'ent dotvn the steps. The 
door thumped shut behind them. 

^t the foot of the steps Bill 
uttered an exclamation of 
satisfaction. 

"Now I' know where we are.. I 
recognise all those electric meters 
over on the wall. -We’re in the 
basement, alongside the furnace- 
room. We’ll have to go back. 
There’s no other way out of here. 
But I know the way now.” 

He reclimbed the steps, and 
tugged at the door. 

“What's the matter?” gasped 
Jill., 

“Stuck!” panted Bill. “Lock’s 
on the outside. Can’t get at it 
from here.” 


100-PRIZE 

COMPETITION 


© 50 SPLENDID WATCHES 

• 50 Choose-Your-Own Awards 

• Easy to Win — Entry FREE 


HERE is the second set of pictures in C N’s interesting new Hundred-Prize Puzzle. Besides the FIFTY NEW 
WATCHES—wrist or pocket type, according to winners’ choice—there will be fifty other prizes which winners will 
be able to select themselves from a special CN list. There is NO entry fee in this competition,‘which: will be 
complete in 4 weeks—there are thus two more sets to come ! / 

As before, all you have to do is to tell us what action is being carried out by each of the -young people in the pictures’ 
below. ' To help you, the following list includes all the correct answers for this xveek's six actions : - - 7 : 

Telephoning, Digging, Dancing; Raising Cap, Playing Cricket, Typing, Going Upstairs, - \ C -.: 

Using a Scythe, Dumping up ‘a Tyre, Playing the Piano, Using a Rake, Shaking Hands. - ... 

NO ENTRIES ARE TO BE SENT IN YET. Keep your answers to this set with thqse which you already hrive 
for Set 1, until you have the complete series of four sets.„ * •* ; ' 

■ This competition is open for all under 17, and will be judged in .two age classes—those under*! 1 and the ns and over. 
Remember, you must find the answers for yourself—so study each picture carefully iii conjunction with the list. 

Each reader may send only one set of answers to the twenty-four pictures when the time comes, together with a signed coupon.. > 
This coupon will bo given with the last set, together with sending-in directions, ' Thc.full rules will alsp be given.again then.; , 
The Editor’s decision will be final and legally binding in all matters to do with this competition. No correspondence. Children 
of C N employees must not compete. * - | : 'V 


<£ * , ///i « 

v///. 4///. 


IHuit ArtThiij Poinrj? set 2 



Do not send any entries yet—there are two more sets to come! 


“Do you mean we can’t get 
out?” cried Jill in alarm. 

As she spoke the light began to 
flicker. A sizzling noise came 
from the bulb. The place . was 
suddenly plunged into darkness. 

Jill uttered a cry of dismay and 
Bill snorted disgustedly. 

“A fine time for a bulb to burn 
out,” he declared. “Now we can't 
even see what we’re doing.” 

“Oh, Bill, this is awful!” cried 
Jill. “We may have to stay here 
in the dark for hours.” 

“Of course not,” Bill retorted. 
“By this time Uncle Dick has 
found out that he hasn’t got his 
pocket-book. When he goes back 
and finds that we’re not there 
he’ll soon come to look for us.” 

“But how will he know where 
to look?” . demanded Jill. “To 
judge by the dust in this place no 
one hardly ever comes here.” 

, “Then we’ll have to find a way 
to make them coirie 1 ” declared 
Bill. “Let me think.” 

“If only the light hadn’t gone 
out!” groaned Jill, 

“Hey, you’ve given me an 
idea!” Bill cried. “Wait, I've got 
a box of matches somewhere. 
Gosh. Only one match left.” 

Jill heard the scrape of a 
match. A tiny flame flared. 
She saw Bill standing over by the 
wall. The match burned out just 
as she heard a sharp click. 

“I’ve done it,” Bill said 
triumphantly. 

“Done' what?” asked Jill. 

"Don’t worry. Someone will be 
down to let us out in a minute. 
Everything’s all right.” 

A long minute passed. Then 
there was. a thump on the door, 
which swung open. A man in 
electrician’s overalls stood at the 
top of the steps. He let out a yell 
as he saw the twins. 

From behind him the voice of 
Mr Hirtley asked: 

“Is anything wrong down 
; there?” 

‘ “We wanted to give Uncle Dick 
’ his pocket-book,” Bill explained. 

“'You won’t find him down 
there!” . retorted Mr ; Hirtley in 
amazement. “Come with me I I’ll 
\ .'take you to him.. Stay close. It 
; isn’t safe for you to wanderabout 
on your own.” 

, “We won’t let you out of our 
. sight,” promised Jill. “But I still 
. don’t understand how Bill 
: managed to let you know we were 
in trouble.” 

! “We didn’t know.. you : were 
down there,” Mr Hirtley replied. 
“The illuminated sign of the roof 
' has gone out. We came down to 
look at the fuses.” 

"That’s right,” grinned Bill. 
“You told us about those switches 
when you showed us round. I 
‘ knew that if. I turned oft the sign 
' someone would soon be down to 
: Investigate!” 

Another Bill owl Jill story nejet 
ivccli. Order vour C JV rcoiw. 
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*dcts on 
STRENGTH, SPEEDINESS 
AND SMARTNESS 



STRENGTH C. I. Thornton, 
famous County cricketer, 
made several hits of 150-160 
yards. 


speed The Cheetah, 

probably the fastest of 
all animals, is used . in 
India and Persia for 
hunting antelopes and 
other game. 


SMARTNESS At the Royal 
Naval College, Dartmouth, 
the King’s Dirk is awarded 
to the best all-round cadet. 
Smartness scores points, of 
course I 



It’s strong, it's spectly and it's smart 
Reliable in every may 
The pride of any schoolboy’s heart 
It’s time you had. a B.S.A.! 

Free — Fully-Illustrated Catalogue! Just' 
send a postcard to 

/ 

H.S.A. CYCLES LTD., 25 AtlMOUIlY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, ti. 




IQHN MACKINTOSH * SONS ITO., HALIFAX 


FREE STAMP HONOURS BRITAIN 

We will send you ABSOLUTELY FREE this fine Peace stamp, 
issued by NEW ZEALAND as a tribute to the people of Britain. It 
shows'the famous Cathedral of ST. PAUL’S, in London, whose 
dome is shown ringed by fireand smoke from the big 
blitz fire of London. It is printed in a fiery crimson 
colour, and underneath are Churchill’s famous words, 
“ This was their finest hour.” This stamp also has the 
V-sign with a Union Jack flag background, and is 
wanted by every collector. YOU can get it ABSO¬ 
LUTELY FREE from us; send 3d. for postage and it 
will be sent you Free with an Approval selection. 

WINDSOR STAMP Co.(Tn t ) Wield, Sussex 



CATALOGUED £10,000 

Two of tho rarest stamps in tlio world are 
the celebrated “Pont Ofllce" Mauritius. 
Only 26 copies arc known, catalogued unused 
at £5,000 each. Mauritius lias recently issued 
a set ,on their hundredth anniversary on which' 
theso famous stamps aro actually shown. I 
will send two flue largo unused stamps from 
this set Iron to all applicants for Approvals 
enclosing 2£d. postage. 

R. D.HARHIS0H,R0YD0N, WARE 


HEALTH IS NATIONAL INSURANCE 

and with our Youth Organisations wo aro 
doing our utmost to build up our hoys and 
girls for the place they must take later as 
responsible citizens, NY ill you plea-so help us? 
Wo sorely need your aid. Address: 

Tho Rev. Ronald F. W. Rolloat, Supt., 
THE EAST END MISSION (Founded 
1885), 583x Commercial Road, Stepney, 
London. E.l. 



merm 


k CARR, PACK IS Xclco 

A Ridge Tent with walls, 1939 prices. 
Guar, thoroughly proofed. ■ Brand-new. 
5 ft ..6 in, along ridge, 7 ft. 3 in.'along wall, 
4 ft. 6 in . 1 wide, 3 ft. 6 in. high, 12 in. high 
wall.' Packed in valise. Complete all 
accessories, £3 13 s, 6 d. Carr, and pack., 1 / 6 . 


mocuiMS 

MONTHLY TERMS ARRANGED. 
BINOCULARS &, TELESCOPES. 

7 -oz. .Crystal-clear, Ideal holiday, sport¬ 
ing events, 40/6. W.D. Model Full 
Size, £310s. Very special 6 -lens Achromatic 
Model, £5 19s. 6 d. Both complete Case, 
Leather Slings. Alt post, 1 / -. 

Naval telescopes,“powerful day and night 
lenses, modern micrometer automatic, 
range focus apparatus, Splendid object 
lens. Approx. 15 in, in length. Pick out 
obiects^with clarity and precision at many 
miles range. 35/-only. Post and pack., 1/6 
EX-ARMY BELL TENTS COMPLETE. £5 15s. Carr. Pd. Clro.44tt. Ht.9it.64n. 
MARQUEES, TARPAULINS, CAMPINO EQUIPMENT. Send for Bumper List. 
HEADQUARTER & GENERAL SUPPLIES LTD. (Dept. CN), 
196-200 Coldhnrbour Lane, Loughborough Junction, ■ London, S.E.5. 


„ MVM'( 

medeopic Gun Sigh 



pfflTMPWOfflK 

PARATROOP 


CNBooMiety 



Entertaining Company 

The Pirates in the Deep Blue 
Sea, by Eric Linklater (Macmillan, 
10s tldj. . 

’Jbiis is a delightful tale of two 
boys, aged 11 and 9, who 
live on an Island off the north of 
■ Scotland, and of how they find 
treasure—and a conspiracy—at 
the bottom of the sea. Boys and 
girls of all ages gifted with 
imagination and a sense of 
humour . will appreciate the 
oddities of the many unusual 
characters met. in the story— 
Gunner Boles, who ' fought at 
Trafalgar and is “about 170,” 
and his companion at sea Cully 
the Singing Octopus are two that 
will live long in the memory. ■ 

Holiday Fun 

Winter at Pikey’s Steep, by 
C. E. Roberts ( Ilarrap, 7s 6cl), 

|Yikcy’s Steep is a farm, home 
of the Heron family, and the 
story opens with the two 
daughters of the house preparing 
a welcome for big brothers Simon 
and Hilary, who are on their way 
home from school for the 
holidays. When the boys arrive 
the fun and excitement begin, as 
they usually do when boys arrive, 
and end only when the story does. 
This is a really jolly book. 

In the Countryside 

The Young Naturalists Discover : 
Sprlng, by A. F. C. llillstcad 
(Herbert Jehlcins, 7s ed). 

Young nature lovers will find 
themselves becoming ab¬ 
sorbed in this story of country 
life; and when they have finished 
reading of the adventures of 
lG-year-old Daphne, her 12-year- 
old brother Brian, and his friend 
Squib they will realise that they 
have acquired much new know¬ 
ledge concerning the wild life of 
the countryside. 

In Tudor Days 

Tudor Star, by Joan Selby- 
Loiond.es (Collins, 8s 6d), 

A moated manor house of Tudor 
times is the romantic setting 
of this story. The mystery of the 
nearby abandoned priory is 
solved by a lively party of boys 
and girls, with an Arab horse 
playing a leading role,- 

Tasmanian Tale 

They Found a Cave, by Nan 
Chauncey (Oxford Univ. Press, 6s). 

A story in unfamiliar and 
refreshing setting—Tasmania, 
the author’s homeland—telling of. 
the adventures of some English 
children who with a Tasmanian 
friend run away and live for some 
months in a cave. 

Beyond the Rockies 

Doris of Sunshine Ranch, _by 
Helen Dickson (Nelson, 7s Gd). 

A valley in British Columbia 
is the lovely background of 
the exciting happenings that 
follow the arrival of an English 
boy and girl at Sunshine Ranch. 

A Girl and Her Dog 

Rolf of Red Ridges, by Evelyn 
Davey-Collins (Stocktoell, 5s). 

tpins book will make a special 
appeal to any girl who loves 
a dog. Rolf, an Alsatian, is the 
hero of the story, and his sagacity 
and devotion to his young- 
mistress bring the many exciting- 
episodes to a happy ending. 


Taking a Ship 
For a Ride 

An Ambitions Plan 

A daring plan to forge a new 
link between the Atlantic, 
and - Pacific Oceans by means of 
a ship-carrying railway across 
, the Isthmus of Tehuantepec in 
Southern Mexico is being worked 
out by Mexican engineers. - One 
of them, Modesto C. Rolland, has 
declared that while a sea-level 
canal across the isthmus would 
cost £3000,000,000 and take 
twenty years to build, the ship¬ 
carrying railway could be built in 
.four years for £40,000,000. 

Detailed operating blueprints 
for this astonishing plan will be 
ready in about six months. 
Working scale models have 
already been built. 

Gigantic Tank 

The plans call for twelve pairs 
of parallel tracks, on which 
would roll 100-foot-wide tank 
cars built in transverse sections. 
The tanks would contain water 
in which to float the ship. The 
number of sections joined to 
form a complete tank would de¬ 
pend upon the length of the ship 
to be carried. Each tank would 
be moved by electric generators 
developing up to 30,000 horse¬ 
power,. enabling the device to 
travel at about twenty miles an 
hour while carrying a ship of 
about 20,000. tons. 

The railway as planned, ac¬ 
cording to Senor Rolland, would 
- be able to handle ships up to 
35,000 tons, which includes all 
but half a dozen passenger liners 
and the largest battleships and 
aircraft carriers now on the 
. seas. The trip across the isth¬ 
mus would take ten or twelve 
hours. 

A lock at each end of the rail¬ 
way would permit ships to steam 
directly into or out of the tank 
cars, and sidings would make 
possible traffic in both directions. 

The Mexican Government, 
however, has emphasised ' that 
the project has not yet been 
officially approved, but is still 
being studied by engineers, 

ADJUSTABLE 

BRIDGES 

Two new adjustable concrete 
bridges near Barnsley have 
been specially designed to allow 
for subsidence due to coal-mining. 
When subsidence occurs, the 
superstructure can be jacked-up 
and the roadway adjusted. 

These bridges span part of the 
railway line included in the 
. Manchester, Sheffield, and Wath 
electrification scheme. The chief 
purpose of the scheme is the 
carriage of coal from the South 
Yorkshire coalfield to the main 
Manchester-London line. 
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Other Books Received 

Till’s Gymkhana, by Ruby Fer- 
u guson (Hodder & Stoughton, 
7 s Gd). 

Six Tales of the Four Pigs, by 
Alison Uttley (Faber, 4 s 6d). 

A Book of Hedgerow Berries, by 
Dorothy A. Ward (Oxford Uni¬ 
versity Press, 3 s), 

The Midnight Horse, by Monica 
Edwards (Collins, 8s 6d). 

Nature Study Talks, by J. 
McQueen Cowan (Littlebury, 0 s). 

Adventure with Puppets, by 
Evelyn Beard (Oxford University 
Press, 5 s). 

Toby Twirl Tales, by Sheila 
Hodgetts (Sampson Low, 3 s Gd). 


Offers oi 

SHILLING 

PACKETS 


23 diff. ARGENTINE 

. 

1/- 

25 diff. CRILE 

- 

!/• 

50 diff. DENMARK 

- 

- 1/- 

15 diff. DOMINICA - 

. 

■ V- 

25 diff. FRANCE - 


I/- 

25 diff. GREECE - 


1 /- 

23 diff. HOLLAND . 

. 

■ 1/- 

25 diff. HUNGARY - 

. 

li¬ 

20 diff. JAPAN , - 

m; 

lt- 

10 diff. MANC1IUKUO 

m 

V- 

25 diff. MEXICO . 


■ .11- 

25 diff. NORWAY - 

m ■ 

ll- 

25 diff. ROUMANIA 

m '• 

V- 

20 diff. RUSSIA 


11- 

60 diff. WORLD - 

- 

!/• 


Or 3 for 2/6 ; 6 for 5/- ; the com¬ 
plete 15 packets (400 stamps) for 12 /- 
A free packet of 13 Australia sent 
to all keen collectors requesting our 
noted new style Approvals and en¬ 
closing 3 d. to cover postage. 

E. M. KIRKNESS & Co„ 

Weston Chambers, Weston Road, 
SOUTHEND, Essex 



GRAND STAMP COLLECTORS 
COMPETITION 

Write to-day for Entry Form 
and ask for our Approvals,' 
enclosing 3d. stamp. 

FRANCIS CURTIS Ltd. (Dept. C.N.). 
226 BAKER STREET, LONDON, N.W.l 

—MORE STAMP BARGAINS— 

Here are a few more selected packets 
from our stock: 

100 different World ,,, 1/6 

10 „ Algeria ,. 1/- 

50 „ Belgium .. 1/. 

25 „ Bolivia ,. 2;'- 

10 „ Brazil .. 6tl. 

40 „ British Empire 1/- 

10 „ British Guiana 1/3 * 

10 „ Durma ., 1/6 

20 „ ' Canada .. 9d. 

or the nine different packets containing 
275 stamps for 9/9 including postage. 
When ordering please ask also for a 
selection or our World Famous 
Approval Sheets and our 16-page price 
list of Special Offers. 

ERRINCTON & MARTIN (Dept. 516 ) 
South Hackney, London, E.9, England. 

■ 11 Established ' lc ’ ort 


WE CANNOT SELL YOU A Id. BLACK 

But we can submit a wide selection 
of foreign stamps from id. each 
upwards. Apply for Approvalsand 
, free gift scheme to : 

P. Barnett, Commercial Hill, 
Porthleven, Hclston, Cornwall 


CHINA 

CONFUCIUS SET 
FREE U 

This Scarce, Com 
plete, mint-set,’ of 
4 Beautiful, 
Attractive, Lar$e, 
Chinese Commem¬ 
orative! will Be 
sent ABSOLUTELY. 
FREE to every col¬ 
lector who asks to 
see . a selection of 
our World Famous 
Approvals, This 
set was issued in 
1947 in honour of 
the famous Chinese 
Evangelist and 
Philosopher^ CON- 
FUtlUS. Designs depict Confucius himself. 
Pagodas, Temples, Tocobs, etc. Total face 
value of .this unuaed set is 4,300 dollars 1 J and 
the four stamps are red, brown, green and 
blue. Obtain this Historic and Interesting set 
NOW, FREE 1 1 ! (Enclose 2id. stamp.) | 

D. J. HANSON 

(Dept. C.N.39), Eastringtcn, Goole, York,. 
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; complete 
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ELECTRIC MOTOR 
OUTFIT 

'll 

PosJ 3<f. 
Wotki from 
Torch Battery 

This outfit com¬ 
prises ALL necessary parts 
ady for simple assembly by any, 
ko this working Electric Motor 
illustrated. Apart from its 
is has very considerable techni- 
ristruc,five, value, . M<?re can be 
n it regarding Electric Motors 
-eading volumes. A most in* 
nd entertaining toy for boys— 
vith diagrams and easy instruc- 
d P.O. 3/2. Direct only from : 
NN, LTD. (Dept. CW/14), 
Road, Finchley, London, N.12 



now DOkp « 
IT WORK r 



HO CLOCKWORK—NO FUEL-NO BATTERY 

Ray-powered Motor-Car is a 
zing*novelty toy. Car is pro- 
1 ,he unseen harmless rays emitted 
Ray-Control Stick. To see the 
in this way will astonish and 
ur friends. A most fascinating 
x with directions. Send NOW 
mps 3/9 to; 

Wm. fjENN, LTD. (Dept. CW/5), 
585 High Road, Finchley, London, N.12 

EX-COMMANDO & R.AJF. 

FISHING OUTFIT 



at fraction /-v-U 


Ex-Cjovt. Stock at fraction 
of production cost, comprises: 
Line Winder with 6 o ft. extra 
strong flax. Running Line, 
Sliding Float, 3 Lead Sinkers, 
2 Gut Casts, 4 Gut Hooks, 
Preserved Bait, Fly, Spinning 
Spoon.* 3 -hook Iiel Tackle,, 
including one tackle ready 
for use, Spring Rod End Ring 
tach to any bough or 


to a 
rod, 


, 3/9 

With easy directions to fbii.JJ 

assemble, cast, bait, etc. 

Send 4/- P.O. or stamps to s 

I Wm 

£85 High Road, Finchley, London 


1 n 
STO 


HE SUNDAY 
BOOK 5/- net 


RY 

is an ideal gift and recommended 
when choosing frizes and books for 
Trksentatiok. 

A B.13.C. COMPETITION recently, 
taken from tUebook.hroughtriiousANDs 
of entries and 438 young people had 
100% correct resuits! 

Lovely coloured -pictures, exciting 
stories, coloured picture strips, Biblical 
puzzles. 

Tills cloth hound, library size hook, 
with beautiful picture jacket is ideal: 
ENJOYED BY ALL AGES! , 
Single' copy sent for 5/7 (including 
postage mid packing).. Enquiries in¬ 
vited re larger quantities. 

Ask also for BIBLE STOBY ALBUM, 
3/6 net from your Bookseller, or 4/1 
direct, livery child’s delight! 
Publishers : , 

GERALD G. SWAN, Ltd., 
Etlgware House, Durne Street, 
London, N.W.l. 



41 ins, 
long 



POST PAID 

octaves, tested. Made iti almost 
tile plastic', very attractive 

MORE THAN A TOY—this is 
0 musical Instrument. 


CLOCKWORK TRAIN SETS 

* Atur ro »^ uo'- 

Post Paid 

Comprisijng Engine 
with powerful mechanism.; 

Tender, Carriage and .cir¬ 
cular rail set—gauge x} in. 

DE LUXE MODEL with brake, 

2 extra carriages, station, 
tunnel and signal. Price 41/6. 

CHURL B TOYS LTD. (Dept. 132), 

35 Hillside,.London, N.W.10. 



50 and 100 'Mid-Mountain' 


Not Out 

'J'iiis is a jubilee season for 
the Worcestershire County 
Cricket Club; it is just fifty 
years since they were admitted 
to tlie County Championship. 

The Worcestershire club was 
formed in 1865, and thirty years 
later: joined the newly-instituted 
Minor Counties Championship. 
Their start was memorable, for 
they shared the championship 
honours in their first season, and 
followed this with three succes¬ 
sive years of leadership—a feat, 
which brought them promotion 
to the senior competition. 

The New Zealanders, whom 
Worcestershire, meet on Satur¬ 
day, are this season celebrating a 
•centenary. 

One hundred years ago the first 
cricket match was played in New 
Zealand, at Dunedin. The two 
teams represented the. married 
and single players of the newly- 
formed Dunedin Cricket Club, 
who played on a ground where 
the centre of the city now stands. 

He Was Abraham 
Lincoln’s Friend 

_^n aged American who in his 
boyhood worked for Abraham 
Lincoln has died at the age, of 
101. He was Mr Henry R. Roe, 
and at the time of the American 
Civil War he was employed as a 
messenger at the White House, 
Washington. He tried to join 
the Northern Army but was 
rejected as he was too young. 

Then' he suggested to the 
President that he should try to 
find out why young men from 
the North were joining the 
Southern Confederate Army. He 
made secret and perilous journeys 
between the fighting lines of the 
contending armies, and was able 
to persuade many young men not 
to join the Southern forces. He 
was wounded five times and 
“became known as “President 
Lincoln’s personal spy.” 


Meeting 

;A fo two-mile 'tunnel- through 
the 3092-foot Dumbartonshire 
mountain Ben Voriich has been 
.completed after, two years.. Last 
rnofith two gangs'of men work¬ 
ing froin opposite directions, 
drilled their way through ‘ the 
last six inches of rock, 2000 feet 
below the peak of the mountain, 
and met in the middle. 

The tunnel wili carry water 
from Loch Sloy to the generating 
station at Inveruglas, Loch 
Lomond, and was designed , for 
, the Scottish Hydro - Electric 
Board by : the builders of ‘ the 
Mersey Tunnel. It is shaped like 
a horse-shoe and is just over 15 
feet in width. More than a 
thousand tons of explosives have 
been used, and more than 
100,000 tons of rock and rubble 
have been cleared from the 
centre of the mountain. Over 
800 yards ■ of the . tunnel have 
already been lined with cement 
and prepared for joining with 
four steel pipes, each seven feet 
in diameter, which will carry 
the water down the mountain¬ 
side to the power-station. 

The last part of the tunnel was 
cut' away with pneumatic drills 
and picks, for the gangs of men 
were too near each other for ex¬ 
plosives to be used. The comple¬ 
tion of the tunnel will be a big 
step towards bringing electricity 
to thousands of Scottish homes. 

MINER RESEARCH 

r ftiREE anthropologists are to 
spend at least a year in the 
mining community o-f Buck- 
haven, in. Fife, to make a 
stiidy of the life of the miner. 

The scientists will not only in¬ 
vestigate. the type of. illnesses 
from which miners suffer, but 
will find out how they feel about 
their work and how the task of 
transferring miners from one 
ideality to another may be 
accomplished most smoothly. 


—BEDTIME CORNER- 


Mr Portly in a Pickle 


M* Portly loved helping 

’ Ann and Christopher to 
turn out their toy cupboard. 

At least, he called it helping. 
But what happened was that 
when they had put their toys 
out on the floor, Mr Portly 
would pretend that one of his 
enemies was hiding among 
them. And he would leap, and 
pounce, and scuffle, until the 
stuffed animals were lying on 
their backs with their legs in 
the air, and the engines and 
wagons were lying with their 
wheels in the air, -and the 
bricks had tumbled out of 
their boxes, and the books had 
fallen open, while Ann’s baby 
doll which was filled with saw¬ 
dust had spilled some of it all 
over Mr Portly. 

“Ann and Christopher only 
laughed; but, before they 
began- to rearrange their toys 
in the cupboard, ’ they sent 
Mr Portly out for a walk. 

Then, one morning, when 
Ann and Christopher were at 
school, Mummie started to 
turn out her grocery cupboard. 
She put the packets of sago, 
and sugar, and semolina, and 
salt on the floor; beside them 
she stacked the tins of cocoa, 
and coffee, and pepper, and 
flour; and on top she put the 
bottles of pickles and sauces. 

And then the baker came to 
the front door. 


And Mr Portly came in at 
the back door. 

’ And the baker kept Mummie 
talking a long time. And all 
that time Mr Portly was busy 
hunting his enemy among 
those groceries. 

My I What a pickle he was 
in when Mummie came,back! 
There was cocoa oh his back, 
salt on his left foot, sugar on 
his right, coffee on his tummy, 
flour on his tail, and pickles 





and sauces were plastered on 
the whole of his front paws. 
And also he was sneezing like 
mad because the pepper had 
gone up his nose! 

Mummie. did NOT., laugh.. 
Nor is Mr Portly .allowed to 
help with the turning out any 
more! , 
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YOUNG C R 1 C KETERS! 

-DON 
BBADIIM’S 



book of sound advice 


‘ HOW TO PLAY 
CRICKET” 

* iiv 

will help you lo improve your per- 
forniance on the cricket field this 


96 pages. Well illustrated with 
photographs of effective strokes— 
sOff Drive, Straight Drive, Cover 
Drive, Square Cut, Hook Stroke, 
Pull Shot and many others. 


From Newsagents and' 
Hookscllers - PRICE 
Or 2/9 direct by post 
from address below. 


2/6 


“YOUNG BRITAIN” HOOKS 

Printed on fine art paper and superbly, illustrated . 


RAILWAYS OF BRITAIN-1 - - 1/6 

• (Southern England) 

RAILWAYS OF BRITAIN—2 . - 1/4 

(Western England) 

BRITAIN'S AIRLINES - - . . 1/6 

GOOD FILMS—How to 
Appreciate Them - ' - - 1/6 

HOW TO DRAW ON SCRAPER 
BOARD.1/3 


MAKING & MODELLING 
BIRD WATCHING 
BIRD MIGRATION - - 

BUTTERFLY MIGRATION 
THE SKYLARK • • - 

THE BADGER . 

THE CUCKOO . - - 


9d. 

V- 
I/- 
!/- 
■/- 
II- 
I '/- 


Coupon 


To: 

DAILY MAIL PUBLICATIONS (Dept. 911), 

New Carmelite House, LONDON, E.C.4. 

Please send me " IIOW TO PLAY CRICKET.” 

Please send me “ YOUNG BRITAIN ” BOOKS as marked above. 
Remittance includes cost and postage. 


Name,... 

■' * V 

Address. 



THE 



Whether you’re filling in the form, doing 
homework, or writing an examination 
paper you need a pen that will write 
quickly and clearly. A Blackbird pen has 
a well-made, sturdy 14-ct. gold nib which 
gives fine, bold handwriting. You’ll find 
the price of this pen very reasonable. , In 
black, green, blue or grey. Price 10/6 
(excl, tax)..... 1 •„•;, 

★ Ask your Stationer to show you some t 


Blackbird 


MADE BY THE S W A N ' P E N PEOPLE 


mamp, todo & co. ltd. 41 park strpf.t, London, w.i {Administration only) 
■ & Service'Depots & Showrooms: no New Bond Street, London, \V.i 
5 ) Chcapsidc, London, E.C. 2 , and 3 Exchange Street, Manchester, 2 
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The Bran Tub 


IN CASE OF RAIN 

. N° sooner had the family dis¬ 
cussion on economi.sim; 
ended than the postman arrived. 

“What, another bill! ” cried 
Father. "Just as we had de- 

. cided to put something aside for 
a rainy day!”' 

“That’s all-.right, dear,” said 
. Mother, _ "It’s .the .account for 
my hew raincoat.” 

COUNTRYSIDE FLOWERS 

Wild Hyacinth 

iJIhe beautiful Wild Hyacinth, - 

commonly called Bluebell, 
which is so often found growing 
in oak-woods, needs little descrip¬ 
tion', for surely 
everyone has 
at some time 
or other ad- 
mired this 
lovely, emblem 
of spring. 

The fragile 
bells, which 
cluster at the 
top of. the 
slender stem, 
are cut into six; 
divisions. They give off a faint 
..but sweet scent. 

- Wild- Hyacinths spread rapidly, 
and quickly crowd out other com¬ 
petitors. 

The yellowish-white bulbs, 
which grow deep below the earth, 
are often dug up and eaten by 
both rabbits and badgers. 

Most Unloving 

Qne day Poor Percy, lost in 
thought 

Upon the club’s green tennis 
’court, ' 

Received a whack across the 
head 

Which made our hero quite “see 
red.” 

With injured air he turned 
around 

And said, in manner .most pro¬ 
found : 

“Now look here, dash it, after all, 
The score's supposed to be love- 
all 

PAUL’S AGE 

“Voir are old, aren’t you, 
Daddie?” sighed little Paul. 
“I’m only four times as old as 
you,” laughed Daddie, “and in 
twenty years I'll only be twice as 
old as you.” 

That was too much for little 
v’aul to understand, but do you 
know how old-he is? 

Answer next week 


Jacko Sees Double 



I’LL find a new comet for you,’’ announced Jacko grandly, as Father 
' Jacko got out the telescope.for an evening’s “star-gazing.” And 


suiting his words to action he glued the telescope to his eyes and searched 
the heavens. Bongo, the cat, must have known he was looking at the 
Milky Way, for with one leap he bounded onto the telescope and peered 
intently into it. “ I’ve found two evening stars,” shouted Jacko excitedly. 
“ My, iny,” chuckled Father Jadko. “ You must have * cat’s eyes.’ ”. Then 
Jacko looked up and found that indeed he had. 


Other Worlds 

Jn the evening Saturn is in the 
south and Mercury is in the 
west. In the 
morning Jupiter 
is in the south¬ 
east. The pic¬ 
ture shows 
the Moon at 
9 o’clock on 
Wednesday 
evening, May 4. 

POOR COMFORT 

rjhrE housewife marched into the 
grocer’s shop and exclaimed: 
“Those six eggs you sold me this 
morning were all bad.” 

“You’ve nothing to grumble 
about,” replied the shopkeeper 
sadly. “You’ve, only got six; 
I’ve got a thousand of them.” 

Seaside Revels 




- “Meet you at the Mermaid’s 
Concert.” 

Out of Date 

'J’iig photographer repeated his 
age-old request for-the little 
fellow to “watch the dicky-bird.” 

“I suggest that you just pay 
attention to your exposure or 
you will ruin the plate,” replied 
Percival Precocious. 


RIDDALLS DO T 

WITH TWO WONDERFUL 

BOY’S CRICKET SET 

FOR ONLY 



* ■ included 

Complete with 
Bat and,Rubber 
Grip, 3 Stumps, 
Bails and Soft 
Rubber Ball. 


Ideal for the Garden or Beach. Start' 
your boy (or girl) off in the right way 
learning this typically English game. 
Send P.O. or cheque for 8/11 now 
and please remember orders must be 
taken in rotation, ' 


: AGAIN! 

OFFERS 

Weights 12}, 13 or 13} oz. 



Complete with 
press 43/-. 

Packing and 
postage 
included 


THE 

SEASON’S 

BEST SELLING 

TENNIS RACQUET 

Perfectly laminated frame, reinforced shoulders, 
complete with leather grip—ideally balanced 
for.the most exacting player, finest quality gut. 
We are receiving orders from all over the 
world, for this great •; bargain. ’‘ Mqh'ey back 
guarantee if not satisfied within 7 days of receipt. 
Clubs and Schools please send for sample. 

Send P.O., M.O., or cheque, for 37/6, or 
43/« if 'press is required. Stating weight, 
12 }, 13 or 13} oz. 


RIDDALLS SPORTS AND GAMES 

(Dept.C.N.6), 49 CAMBERWELL CHURCH ST., LONDON, S.E.5, <fi branches 

Buy from Specialists, We are suppliers to L.C.C. and other’School Authorities. 


FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

An Elusive Gentleman. . A 
number of furrows scarring the 
foot of the tree's trunk aroused 
Don’s curiosity. Investigations 
revealed several coarse grey and 
white hairs caught in the rough 
bark. 

“Yes, Don, they are badger 
hairs,” commented Farmer Gray, 
in reply to the boy’s excited in¬ 
quiries. “The scratches were 
made by Brock’s claws. These 
tell-tale marks are- frequently 
found in tire vicinity of badger 
setts.” 

“I wish I could see a badger,” 
remarked Don. 

“I dare say,” chuckled the 
farmer. “Old Brock is a shy 
fellow. It has 1 been estimated 
that for every hour a badger 
spends above earth he spends 
thirty below. Small wonder 
is It that Old Brock is seldom 
seen.” 

Children’s Hour 

BBC Programmes from Wednesday, 
May 4, to Tuesday, May 10. 

WEDNESDAY, 5.0 Toytown Goes 
West. 5.30. Children’s Country 
Dance Party. North, 5.0 Nursery 
Sing-Song; Wandering with Nomad. 

THURSDAY, 5.0 Pinoccliio (No 1). 
5.30 The Would-be-Goods (Part 1). 
North, 5.30 A Spelling Bee. Welsh, 
6.0 Programme in Welsh. 5.30 
Caernarvon Castle. 

. FRIDAY, 5.0 Stella Polaris (3). 
5.40 A Talk. 

SATURDAY, 5.0 A Visit ,to 
Whipsuade .Park Zoo. North, -5.0 
Sebastian and the Strawberries; 
Incidental Music, from Plays; Sub¬ 
ject and Object. Scottish, 5.0 
Variety. West, 5.0 Atliclney—a 
Play- ... . ’ 

SUNDAY. 5.0 Henrietta’s House, 
a story by Elizabeth Goudge 
(Part 1). 

MONDAY, 5.0 Tills Week’s Pro¬ 
grammes; A Nursery ' Programme. 
5.40 Eric Glllett’s Film Review. 
Midland, 5.0 This Week’s Pro¬ 
grammes; 5.05 Bingo and the Dark 
Wood; Young' Artists. N. Ireland, 
5.0 This Week’s-. Programmes. 
North, 5.0 Young -• Artists; Film 
News. Scottish, 5.0 The Week’s 
Programmes. 5.40 Donald and the 
Gang (6). 

TUESDAY, 5.0 Nicholas and the 
Fast-moving Diesel, 5.15 Young 
Artists. 5.40 Current Affairs. Mid¬ 
land, 5.0 A Nottingham Girls’ 
School Choir. North, 5.0 Nursery 
Sing-Song; . Children of Other 
Lands—Finland; current Affairs. 
Scottish, 5.0 The Bird Man; Songs 
at the Piano. Welsh, 5.0 Pro¬ 
gramme In Welsh. 


Cross Word Puzzle 

Reading Across. 1 Large public 
room.; - 4 Pets,in. reverse for a forward 
movement. 8 A sheep. 9 Earth. 10 
Aj kind of spoon. 12 A vase. 13 1 
-Father's “title.”* T4 Industrious in¬ 
sects, 10 Closeness of substance. -20' 
/A means of control. 21 For example..*. 
'23 Organ of hearing. 25 Within the 
la\v. 27 A kind of seed. 29 Poetic 
term for before .' 30 This bird is a 
long-distance dyer. 31 A dell or 
-valley. 

Reading Down. 1 Tiller. 2 Ju¬ 
dicial decision. 3 Guided. 4 Compass 
point.*. 5 Firm belief in. a person. 

'0 To wander. 7 A sheet of glass., 9 
'Capable, of being sti'etched.'.' .11 Nar-. 
.row road .between -he.dges. 15 Prong 
of a fork. 17 Mistake. 18 To be 
filled with longing. 19 A trial. 22 
Mirth. 24 A monkey. 26 Word of 
command to a horse. 28 Royal Navy.* 
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Asterisks indicate abbreviations. Answer next week 


Stirring Times 

• Jack : Poor old Bill has swal¬ 
lowed, a teaspoon. ;".‘ 
Harry: Is he sick in bed? 
Jack: Yes, he can’t stir. 
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Maxim to Memorise 

oak is not felled at one blow. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 

What Are WeP Words. Word Arithmetic: 
Doll. Beheading a Monster: Shark,'hark, ark. 



are more 


snarwelloiis now 



AO IV every Mars bar 
is coated with thick, 
rich, M1LKT chocolate 


s0 r a nd 

i ',«/'< 
%^ o! 


AO 1 V Mars caramel 
layer is thicker , has 
a new buttery flavour 


AO IVthe chocolate malted - 
milk centre is lightning - 
tvhipped in white of egg 



Take 3 for a shilling 


Today, in sweetshops 
everywhere, for only 4d, you can buy the more 
marvellous Mars. Eat one slowly and thrill to the 
delicious blend of flavours that has made Mars the 
biggest-selling chocolate bar in Britain. Then eat 
another and experience that taste thrill all over again. 

MARS LTD., SLOUGII, BUCKS 







































































































